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PREFACE 


TO THE 

THIRD EDITION. 


I Have chofen the prefent moment for 
this new edition, not only becaufe the 
fubjedt is one of thole that requires to 
be brought up, from time to time, but 
principally on account of the iingularity 
of the lituation in which Europe is now 
placed. 

A great change is now operating in 
Europe, and though it is impoffible to 
guefs in what it will moft likely ter¬ 
minate, yet it is very certain that it will 
neither in a political nor a moral view 
a 2 return 
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return to its former fituation. The 
minds of men, the boundaries of nations, 
their laws and relations with each other, 
are all in a Hate of change, and com¬ 
merce muft feel the confequences of 
thofe events of which it has been a prin¬ 
cipal caufe. 

Should thofe revolutions and partitions 
already effected, or about to be attempt- 
ed, produce, as ufual, political fermenta¬ 
tion in proportion to their importance,. 
Europe may probably be convulfed with 
war for fifty years to come. The lafl: 
century has been the century of arts and 
commerce, this newly commenced may 
then be that of war and contention. If it 
turns out fo, a picture of the paft will 
be a valuable thing, if, on the contrary, 
commerce lhould ftill continue its pro- 
grefs, this will make the firfi: part of a 
great whole, which, when completed on 
fome future day, will be a moil valuable 
work. 


Had 
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Had our anceftors reprefented the gra¬ 
dual increafe of their commerce and ex¬ 
penditure, if it had not been an object of 
utility, it would at leaft have been one of 
curiolity; but had records, written in this 
fort of fhape, and fpeaking a language 
that all the world underftands, exifted at 
this day, of the commerce and revenue 
of ancient nations, what a real acquisi¬ 
tion would it not have been to our flock 
of knowledge? In place of which, a few 
detached fadfs are collected and brought 
forward as the only criterion from which 
we can judge of the manners and wealth 
of the ancient world. 

It is not only of importance that this 
fpecies of information fhould be handed 
down, but alfo that it fhould go down in 
fuch a form and manner as that any per- 
fon might even, though a native of ano¬ 
ther country, underhand the nature of 
the bufinefs delineated. 
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Whatever is rare or uncommon is an 
objedt of curiofity, and excites intereft; 
but when the fame objedt happens to 
be in itfelf of importance, the motives 
for inquiry become great beyond expref- 
fion. We are gratified to know, that, in 
the times of Roman opulence, fifty-fix 
pounds was given for a lamprey, and 
that Lucullus expended fifteen hundred * 
pounds for his fupper upon ordinary 
occafions, and certainly fuch fadts are 
well worth knowing; but if we could 
have a copy of the cuftom-houfe books 
of Carthage or Tyre for a hundred years, 
what value might not be fet on them ? 
Thefe charts will be for future nations 
the fame thing that the ancient records 
we fo much defire would be tor us now, 
exhibiting the molt extenfive mercantile 
tranfadlions that ever took place in the 
world, in a manner the molt fimple, eafy, 
and comprehenfive. 
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As knowledge increafes amongft mankind, 
and tranfaftions multiply, it becomes more and 
more defirable to abbreviate and facilitate the 
modes of conveying information from one 
perfon to another, and from one individual to 
the many. 

Algebra has abbreviated arithmetical cal¬ 
culations ; logarithmic tables have fhortened 
and limplified queftions in geometry. The 
ftudies of hiftory, genealogy, and chronology 
have been much improved by copper-plate 
charts. It is now fixteen years fince I firfl 
thought of applying lines, to fubjefts of 
Finance.* 

At 

* The Political Herald, (conduced by Dr. Gilbert Stuart, 
a man well remembered for his elegant literary talents) fpoke 
of it thus at the time :—“ The new method in which accounts 
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At the time when this invention made its 
firft appearance it was much approved of in 
England; Mr. Corry applied the fame mode to 
the Finances of Ireland ; and my original work 
was tranflated and publilhed in France, in the 
year 1788, when it was well received. 

I confefs I was long anxious to find out, 
whether I was a&ually the firft who applied the 
principles of geometry to matters of Finance, 


" are flated in this work, has attraded very general nolice. 
“ The propriety and expediency of all men, who have any 
ff intereft in the nation, being acquainted with the general 
<( outlines, and the great fa6ls relating to our commerce are 
f* unquefiionable; and this is the moil commodious, as well 
“ as accurate mode of effecting this objefl, that has hitherto 

been thought of. 

M Very confiderable applaufe is certainly due to this in- 
“ vention, as a new, direct, and eafy mode of conveying in- 
“ formation to liatefmen an4 to merchants; although we 
“ would recommend to the author to do whatever he can, 
“ in any future editions, to make his leading ideas as familiar 
“ as polfible to every imagination, by additional illuftrations 
*• and diredlions; for thefe in fome infiances, feem to be 
“ wanting.” See vol. iii. pages 299, 305. 

This lafl firi<51ure is certainly jufi; and I have attended to 
the hint. 
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as it had long before been applied to chronology 
with great fuccefs. I am now fatisfied, upon 
due inquiry, that I was the firft; for during 
fifteen years I have not been able to learn 
that any thing of a fimilar nature had ever 
before been produced. 

To thofe who have ftudied geography, or 
any branch of mathematics, thefe charts will 
be perfeftly intelligible.* To fuch,.however, as 
have not, a fhort explanation may be neceffary. 

The advantage propofed, by this method, is 
not that of giving a more accurate- ftatement 

* When I went to France, 17S7, I found feveral copies 
there, and, amongft others, one which had been font by an 
Englifli nobleman to the.Monfieur d'e-Vergennes, wliich copy 
he prefented to the king, who, being well acquainted with 
the ftudy of geography, underftood it readily, and ex- 
prefled great fatisfaftion. This circumftance - was of fervice 
tome, when I afterwards folic-ited an cxelufivc privilege for 
a certain manufa&ory, which I obtained. The work was 
trantlated into French, and the. Academy of Sciences, (to 
which I was introduced by Monf. Vandermond,) teftificd its 
approbation of this application of geometry to accounts, and 
gave me a general invitation to attend its fittings in the 
Louvre; and at the fame time did me the honour of feating 
me by the prefidcnt during that fitting. 
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than by figures, but it is to give a more fimple 
and permanent idea of the gradual progrefs and 
comparative amounts, at different periods, by 
prefenting to the eye a figure, the proportions 
of which correfpond with the amount of the 
fums intended to be expreffed. 

As the eye is the belt judge of proportion, 
being able to eftimate it with more quicknefs 
and accuracy than any other of our organs, it fol¬ 
lows, that wherever relative quantities are in 
queltion, a gradual increafe or decreafe of any 
revenue, receipt, or expenditure, of money, or 
other value, is to be ftated, this mode of repre- 
fenting it is peculiarly applicable j it gives a 
fimple, accurate, and permanent idea, by giving 
farm and lhape to a number of feparate ideas, 
which are otherwife abltraCt and unconnected. 
In a numerical table there are as many diftinCt 
ideas given, and to be remembered, as there 
are fums, the order and progreflion, therefore, 
of thofe fums are alfo to be recollected by ano¬ 
ther effort of memory, while this mode unites 
proportion , progrejfwn , and quantity, all under 
one fimple imprefiion of vifion, and confequently 
one act of memory. 


This 
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This method has ftruck feveral perfons as 
being fallacious, becaufe geometrical meafure- 
ment has not any relation to money or to time j 
yet here it is made to reprefent both. The moft 
familiar and fimple anfwer to this obje£fion is by 
giving an example. Suppofe the money received 
by a man in trade were all in guineas, and that 
every evening he made a lingle pile of all the 
guineas received during the day, each pile would 
reprefent a day, and its height would be pro¬ 
portioned to the receipts of that day; fo that 
by this plain operation, time, proportion, and 
amount, would all be phyfically combined. 

Lineal arithmetic then, it may be averred, is 
nothing more than thofe piles of guineas repre- 
fented on paper, and on a fmall fcale, in which 
an inch (fuppofe) reprefents the thicknefs of five 
millions of guineas, as in geography it does the 
breadth of a river, or any other extent of country. 

My reafon for adopting this mode of dating 
the prefent revenue of the nation is for the pur- 
pofe of comparing it with the pad, as alfo of 
comparing the progrefs of the revenues of the 
date with the progrefs of the influx of wealth 
from other countries, for it is not from the pre¬ 
fent 
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lent ftate of things, uncompared with the paft, 
that any conclufion can be drawn. 

The human mind has been fo acted upon 
for a number of years paft, and the fame fubje£ts 
have been fo frequently brought forward, that it 
is neceffary to produce novelty, but above all to 
aim at facility, in communicating information ; 
for the defire of obtaining it has diminithed in 
proportion as difguft and fatiety have encreafed. 

That I have fucceeded in propofing and put¬ 
ting in practice a new and ufeful mode of ftating 
accounts, has been fo generally acknowledged, 
that it remains only for me to requell: that thofe 
who do not, at the firft fight, underftand the 
manner of infpefting the Charts, .will read with 
attention the few lines of direftions facing the 
firft Chart, after which they will find all the diffi¬ 
culty entirely vanilh, and as much information 
may be obtained in five minutes as would require 
zvliole days to imprint on the memory , in a lafiing 
manner , by a table of figures. 

As to the materials^ they are taken from the 
accounts laid every year before the Houfe of 

Commons, 
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Commons, therefore may be depended upon as 
the belt that are to be procured. In the firft 
edition I find the following obfervations, which, 
as they arc equally applicable ftill, I therefore 
fhall infert them. 

cc The giving form and fhape, to what other- 
,c wife would only have been an abftract idea, 
“ has, in many cafes, been attended with much 
<e advantage ; it has often rendered eafy and 
“ accurate a conception that was in itfelf 
** imperfeft, and acquired with difficulty. 

" Figures and letters may exprefs with accu- 
“ racy, but they never can reprcfent either 
‘ c number or fpace. A map of the river 
te Thames, or of a large town, expreffed in 
<e figures, would give but a very imperfeft 
“ notion of either, though they might be per- 
“ feftly exa£t in every dimenfion; mod men 
“ would prefer reprefentations, though very 
“ indifferent ones, to fuch a mode of painting. 

“ In an affair of fuch confequence, as the 
“ aftual trade of a, country, it is of much irapor- 
tc tance to render our conceptions as clear, 
“ diftinet, and eafily acquired, as poffible. 

I " Infor- 
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“ Information that is imperfeCtly acquired is 
“ generally as imperfectly retained; and a man 
“ who has carefully inveftigated a printed table 
“ finds, when done, that he has only a very 
“ faint and partial idea of what he has read, 
“ and that like a figure imprinted on fand it is 
“ foon totally erafed and defaced. 

“ The amount of mercantile tranfaCtions in 
“ money, and of profit or lofs, are capable of 
“ being as eafily reprefented in drawing, as 
“ any part of fpace, or as the face of a country; 
“ though, till now, it has not been attempted. 
“ Upon that principle thefe Charts were con- 
“ ftru&ed ; and, while they give a fimple and a 
“ diftinCt idea, they are as near accuracy as is in 
“ any way ufeful.” 

On infpeCting any one of thefe Charts atten¬ 
tively, a fufficiently diftinCt impreflion will be 
made, to remain unimpaired for a time, and the 
idea which does remain will be fimple and com¬ 
plete, at once including the duration and the 
amount. Men of high rank, or aCtive bufinefs, 
can only pay attention to general outlines ; nor 
is attention to particulars of ufe, any farther 
than as they give a general information; it is 
11 hoped. 
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hoped that, with the affiltance of thefe Charts, 
fuch information will be got, without the fatigue 
and trouble of ftudying the particulars of which 
it is compofed. 


feXflA- 


EXPLANATION OF THE CHARTS. 

The divifions that pafs from right to left are one 
million of pounds each. The divifions that pafs 
from the top to the bottom are ten years each. 
The crooked lines of exports and imports are 
meafured off upon the upright lines, according to 
the contents of the Tables added at the end. 

Suppofe you want the amount of exports in 
the year 1750 . —Obferve where the line of 
exports paflfes the line marked at the bottom 
1750 , and by looking on the right hand margin, 
you will find it 13 , 300 , 000 . The line of imports 
that fame year palfes at 8 , 600 , 000 ; and the 
difference between thefe two, which is 4 , 700 , 000 , 
is the balance that year in our favour. In the 
fame manner, the amount of exports, imports, 
and balance, for any other year, may be found 
upon any of the Charts; though a very little 
praftice will enable one to tell by the eye near 
enough, without any more trouble. Obferving 
the general figure of the whole is a good way to 
get at a diftinft idea of the nature of the trade. 

In the particular Charts, the divifions from 
right to left are only one hundred thoufand 
pounds each, though in the general trade they 
are each one million, and in that of the national 
debt they are ten millions. 
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REMARKS 


AND 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

CHART I. 

REPRESENTING THE 

TRADE OF ENGLAND 

TO AND FROM ALL PARTS. 


In the general chart of exports and imports, during the lad 
century, we fee very nearly the real amount of our commerce, 
and with great exadnels its proportional increafe, for thofe 
errors which arife from the nature of bufinefs, as it is and 
always mud be tranfa&ed at cuftom-houfes and fea-ports, na¬ 
turally bear the fame proportion to the bufinefs done at one 
time as they do at another. 

From the beginning of the century till the year 1750, our 
exports regularly increafed fader than our imports, fo that the 
balance in favour of this country was greater then than it had 
ever been before; but, from that time, though our commerce 
has upon the whole doubled in its amount, yet the balance in 
our favour is not equal to what it was then : this is a proof 
that luxury has greatly increafed amongft us; and, notonly in- 

b • creafed. 
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creafed, but that it has done fo beyond even the proportion 
of our extended commerce. 

The trade of this country received a great blow in the 
years 1771, 1772, by the failure of fome great merchantile 
houtes, which had been carrying on extentive fpeculations, 
fupported on a circulation of paper, from which it was juft reco¬ 
vering when a revolt in our American colonies reduced it to a 
very low fituation, in fo much, that, in the year 1781, the ba¬ 
lance, for the firfl time during the century, was againft us; 
but, with the war, that difadvantage difappeared, and the 
commerce, though not always with a regular pace, has in- 
creafed more rapidly ever fince then than at any foregoing 
period. 

It is evident from this chart that the trade of this country 
was almofi in its infancy at the beginning of the lafl century; 
and now great beyond example. We fhall farther on in this 
work have an opportunity of feeing that public expenditure 
has increafed nearly in the fame proportion. It is im- 
pofiible to behold this rapid progrefs without concluding that 
it muft come in time to a point which it cannot pafs, as no¬ 
thing is infinite; it is therefore of great importance to trace 
and find out to what caufes we owe our commercial fuperi- 
ority, that we may endeavour to prolong it as much as poflible; 
for, though it may be a queflion admitting of difcuflion, 
whether wealth, and what is commonly called commercial 
profperity, is any real advantage to a nation, there can be no 
queflion that the lofs of it, after having once enjoyed its pofTef- 
lion, is a very fevere misfortune. 

Let us look at nations that never were rich—all is well 
enough with them ; but, let us look at fuch as have been 

wealthy. 
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wealthy, and nothing is fo gloomy, dejedled, and to appear¬ 
ance fo irremediably loft. From the banks of the Euphrates 
to the borders of the Scheld, we can trace the fhifting 
progrefs of commerce; and where, in former times, it flou- 
rifhed, we are always the moft certain to find poverty and 
want; or, at leaft, to find a liftlefs inadlivity, which will in 
time bring them on. From Babylon, w 7 here commercial 
wealth was accumulated at a very early epoch, to Bruges, in 
Flanders, where it was at a very late period, the courfe may 
be traced with great eafe, and the refult will be found uni¬ 
form and unequivocal. 

Three great caufes have hitherto fhifted the feats of com¬ 
merce: the pride which riches and luxury bring along with 
them, the envy which wealth excites in neighbouring powers, 
and the changes in the modes of carrying on trade, owing to 
difcoveries in the aris and in geography, have altered the chan¬ 
nels through which it flowed. 


That the empire of Babylon fell from its great pride and 
luxury is not a matter of doubt; Tyre fell through the ambi¬ 
tion of Alexander the Great; Carthage and Palmyra, owing 
to the envy their wealth excited in the Romans. So vanifhed 
the grandeur of the commercial cities of the ancient world.— 
A few wretched huts for peafants or fifliermen, interfperfed 
with fcattered fragments of ancient palaces, are all that now 
remain of their former grandeur and glory. 

Alexandria, founded by that great conqueror who gave it 
his name, as a fit emporium for trade, flourifhed for fe- 
veral centuries; but, as it was the conne&ing link be¬ 
tween the ancient commercial world and the prefent, its 
downfall was owning to a double caufe. Firft, its wealth ex- 
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cited envy, and it was facked and nearly deftroyed by thofe 
defperate banditti who overrun and ranfacked the whole of the 
civilized world, after the fall of the Roman empire; but ftill 
the excellency of its fituation fecured to Alexandria confider- 
able trade, till the mode of intercourfe between the eaftern 
and weftern world was changed, by the difcovtry of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Then it was that Alexandria funk entirely, and 
that Venice and Genoa, which, in point of time, flourifhed 
firft amongft modern cities, diminifhed greatly in importance ; 
the difcovery of the needle, and many other improvements, 
which facilitated navigation on the ocean, tended generally to 
reduce the confequence of thofe places, fituated on the borders 
of the Mediterranean fea, which had till then engrafted the 
wealth and importance of the weflern world. 

Antwerp and Bruges, which were the depots of the 
northern part of Europe for Indian productions, loft their im¬ 
portance in proportion as Genoa and Venice declined, and 
Amfterdam rofe into confequence. 

Spain and Portugal, though not owing the wealth and im¬ 
portance they at one time enjoyed to commerce, but to con- 
queft, were foon enfeebled by the efteds of that wealth ; and 
thofe two nations, whofe power and ambition fcarcely knew 
any bounds about two centuries ago, are now in a very hum¬ 
ble fituation. Spain is entirely fubfervient to the will of 
France, and Portugal is reduced to borrow from England a 
paultry fum to enable it to prated itfelf againft the French, 
or to purchale an inglorious tranquillity. 

Holland loo, which was a commercial and rich country be¬ 
fore England was fuch, has been for half a century on the de- 
' ’ cl me.; 
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cline; and, fince it loft its independence, by the entry of the 
French into it, can fcarcely be confidered as of much impor¬ 
tance in the commercial world; however, though on the de¬ 
cline, and confiderably advanced in it, matters may yet take 
{mother turn, for pride and luxury are fo powerfully counter¬ 
acted by avarice in that country, that they will not produce fuch 
baneful confequences as in thofe other parts of the world, of 
which we have been taking acurfory view. 

As we find then that the tranfitory profperity w 7 hich com¬ 
mercial wealth gives to a nation is fucceeded by poverty and 
infignificance, if not by flavery and wretchednefs, it is of 
great importance for us to endeavour to counteract this natu¬ 
ral tendency, and to procure for this country a continuance of 
thofe bleftings which have hitherto enabled us to fupport 
greater burthens than any nation ever before did. 

Our great commerce and naval power certainly excited 
the envy of all thofe who took part againft us during the Ame¬ 
rican war, but though our enemies fucceeded in wrefting our 
extenfive provinces from us, yet our national energy has pre¬ 
vented thofe bad effe6ts that we feared and they expected, info- 
much, that our commerce is more extenfive than ever; and if 
we can be but moderate, jujt, and prudent , there is reafon to hope 
that we may at laft fix the abode of commercial wealth and 
profperity in our ifland, not with any wifh to engrofs it from 
the reft of the world, but to preferve ourfelves in that ex¬ 
alted fituation which we at prefent enjoy. 

Our manufa&ures are daily improving at home. The po¬ 
pulation of the country is as it were augmented by thofe 
active but inanimate machines that perform the work of more 
than three millions of people, without the expenfe or con- 
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fumption of food and clothes, and at the fame time confumers 
for our manufactures are daily increafing in number in Ame¬ 
rica, which circumftance may give fupport to our manu¬ 
factures for ages to come, as it will not foon be the intereft 
of the inhabitants of fo rich and extenfive a country to be¬ 
come manufacturers* themfelves. 

The two years in which our commerce funk the moil ra¬ 
pidly, as appears by the chart, were 1772 and 1793, on which 
years there were great bankruptcies, and the American trade 
was that which fuffered the mod. The reafon of this is evi¬ 
dent, and the condition to be derived important. The Ame¬ 
rican trade depends more on credit than any other, and as 
failures do a general injury to the credit which is fupported by 
bills, and which enables manufacturers and merchants to give 
the long terms of payment that are granted to thofe who 
carry on bufinefs in America, it was naturally that branch of 
trade which was the mod affe6ted. 

It may not perhaps be improper here to obferve, that the 
great extent of our trade, though owing in part to the good 
quality of our manufactures, is Itill more favoured by the long 
credit we give to foreigners; for, thofe who keep ftore-houfes, 
fhops, or magazines abroad, can fill them with Englith goods 
on credit, whereas they mud pay almofl ready money for 
commodities manufactured at home, they therefore not only 
find a facility in procuring Britith merchandize, but they 


* Every Inhabitant of America may be confldered as confirming annu¬ 
ally Englifli manufactures to the amount of a guinea, and as they are 
increafing at the rate of doubling in fifteen years, the market for Englifh 
goods is extending every day, and in thirty years America alone may 
be able to confume all the manufactures we can produce. 

prefer 
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prefer felling, for ready money, what they can replace 
upon credit. From this it arifes that Englifh goods are 
in a manner forced upon the conhimers, and that thofe 
who deal in them, being eager to fell, do it on a moderate 
profit. It is to a well-managed fyftem of paper credit 
that we owe the power of doing this, as the real monied 
capital of the nation is in a great meafure abforbed by the 
public funds. 
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TRADE with IRELAND. 


CHART II. 


F ROM the beginning of the laft century, till the year 1720, we 
find the trade with Ireland was very inconfiderable, and that 
the balance, though fmall, was againfl England. 

From that period, however, this branch of trade has in- 
creafed with confiderable rapidity and regularity, both in the 
whole amount and the balance, which ever fince has been in 
favour of England. 

Before the Irifii nation was ambitious of rivalling England 
in manufailures and commerce, their capital and their labour 
were employed in thofe things that were mofl: naturally the 
productions of that country. Had their induflry or w r ealth 
been too great to find employment on fuch objects, any liber¬ 
ties tending to increafe that field would have enriched the 
country. Unluckily for Ireland, how r ever, the very contrary 
was the cafe : thofe very liberties produced a different effhft, 
and their views were diverted to objedts which to them are 
much lefs advantageous; for the manufactures that fettle firft 
and naturally in a country are, in general, the mofl advanta¬ 
geous, and thofe eflabliflied by wealthy or ambitious indivi¬ 
duals, in imitation or in rivaldiip to other nations, are gene¬ 
rally ephemerical and often ruinous. 
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Manufactures are of all things the moft difficult to tranf- 
plant, becaufe the habits of the people mutt change before 
they can thrive,* and alfo becaufe they muft be lofing con¬ 
cerns, till they come to fucli perfe&ion, as at lead to equal 
thofe of other countries. Nature has in general been fo care¬ 
ful to point out, by difference of climate, foil, orfituation, 
the manufactures that fuit a country bed, that it is our fault 
when we midake her intention; and whenever recourfe mud 
be had to prohibitions, premiums, and fuch things, to en¬ 
courage common trade, there is reafon to fear that fome mif- 
take has been committed. Thofe manufactures which thrive 
bed with people of great capital are the very word for 
thofe who are not rich, as they bring on a very unequal fort 
of a competition, which is generally hurtful to the poorer 
party, though, when carried on with much moderation, 
it fometimes ends differently; and the attentive indudry ne- 
ceffary to the poorer defcription of men has occaftonally, in 
the end, triumphed over the capital of the rich and negligent. 

Should a feparation of intereds ever take place between 
England and Ireland, a circumdance now, not likely to hap¬ 
pen, it will be to their mutual difadvantage. England will 
lofe power, and Ireland will be ruined. 

* That this is true, may eafily be Teen in England, and in mod coun¬ 
tries, as women and children aflift in every confiderable local manufacture, 
and muft be bred up to it. In countries that manufacture linen or woollen, 
women and children universally card or fpin; and when once bred up to 
that, they could never handle a hammer or a file with any degree of dex¬ 
terity. Many women about Birmingham and Wolverhampton never faw 
a fpinning-wheel; but they are very expert at making nails, buttons, 
buckles, &c. &c. No manufacture where women and children do a great 
part of the work can be tranfplanted in lefs than a lifetime, and feldom 
then. 


In 
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In any difpute between two countries fo connected as 
England and Ireland, the richer nation has at firft the difad- 
vantage ; it has nothing to get, and much to lofe ; the other, 
on the contrary, has much to expert, ahd is not afraid oflofing 
any thing: thefe caufes operate in producing prefumption in 
the one, and timidity in the other. When, however, a dis¬ 
agreement has fairly come to a head, and force comes to be 
oppofed to force, the matter is intirely altered; and though 
the interference of other powers may render unfuccefsful the 
advantage of the richer country, they can neither alleviate 
nor remove thofe evils that attend the poorer, which do not 
end with the conteft, but are continued and extended on ac¬ 
count of the felf-defence, and other expenfes of govern¬ 
ment. 

Were it not too prefumptuous as well as tedious to in- 
veftigate or decide upon a queftion fo agitated, as that 
of the benefit which will be reaped by the Union with 
Ireland, there is ample room for observation. The in- 
tereft of both countries required a change of fyftem ; 
and juftice demanded, that it fhould be upon fair principles. 
It would be offering an infult to the judgement of the leading 
men on the different tides of the Channel to fuppofe, that 
they thought any good could poffibly arife from a feparation. 
The cafe has frequently been aflimilated to that of North 
America, though it is very different, and refembles not, in 
any refpeCt, a portion of that continent, which, extending 
almoft from the torrid to the frigid zone, nature never could 
intend as an appendage to a diftant, luxurious, and di¬ 
vided ifland. 

Ireland, in cafe of a feparation, mufl claim protection 
from fome other power, and none, unequal to England by 
fea, could grant that effectually. For Ireland to maintain 

a fleet 
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a fleet and an army in any degree adequate to maintain 
independence, it maft be fubjected to expenfes to which 
the nature of the country itfelf is very unequal; for that 
nation, though fertile and produftive, is not peopled with a 
race of inhabitants who have the turn for what gives impor¬ 
tance to Britain, manufadlures and commerce. 

It will readily be allowed, that neither population nor extent 
of territory give either England or Ireland much title to 
political importance, and as they united enjoy a great 
deal, it muft be attributed to commerce and fituation, in both 
of which Ireland has a manifeft inferiority. 

It is to be hoped, when the eyes of the inhabitants will be 
opened to thofe advantages which are yet but in profpedt, and 
to which national pride prevents them at prefent from giving a 
full belief, that the unpleafant feelings which any union of 
counfries is generally calculated to produce, and perhaps too, 
when not carried into effedl in a manner the moft mild or 
agreeable, will be entirely done away. We view with a 
jaundiced eye whatever we deem compulfory, though ulti¬ 
mately favourable to ourfelves, or whatever tends to infringe 
what we may fuppofe the natural independence and rights of 
mankind. 
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TRADE TO AND FROM THE EAST INDIES. 

CHART III. 


Tl-IE following quefiion will immediately fugged itfelf to 
everyone : does this tmall chart,does the infignificant fum here 
delineated, reprefent truly the tranfa&ions of a company, whofe 
confidential fervants are princes, whofe inferior officers rival 
in wealth the richefl nobility, and whofe meaner fervants 
plunder, with impunity, the native inhabitants of the richefl 
and finefl portion of the world? The difproportion between 
the wealth that is acquired by their fervants, and by the com¬ 
pany, is very evident at the firft view; nor is the caufe itfelf 
deeply concealed. All that portion of the riches that come 
from India, which is originally got by rapacity, mult belong 
to individuals ; for, if men are to pafs the line of equity, it will 
not be for the purpofe of enriching a company of merchants, 
who have never braved the dangers of war, or encountered the 
far more dreadful ones of an unhealth ful climate, but to ferve 
themfelves. 

It does not appear that the affairs of India have ever been 
conducted up^n a right principle. While we have been fo- 
vereigns of that country, and preferved it under a defpotic 
military government, the defire of felling, exclufively, in 
Europe the productions of Afia, has made it fo complicated 

a (yfiem, that it fcarcely admits of any fuch thing as good 
management. 
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It is not to be expeded, that men of all descriptions, going 
to a diftant country, and a dangerous climate, will return, with¬ 
out endeavouring to amafs fortunes, as fome recompence for 
the Iofs of health and conftitution. Were it poflible to prevent 
that accumulation, nobody would be found foolilh enough to go 
to India: nor is there any inducement, lefs than that of a large 
fortune, which could make men do, what, even with that ad¬ 
vantage, it is frequently a misfortune to have done. 

The idea, however, of preventing thefe various fcenes of ex¬ 
tortion that are faid to bepradifed upon the unhappy inhabi¬ 
tants of that rich country, was an honour to the human heart; I 
allude to the proceedings in Parliament prior and fubfequent to 
the trial of Mr. Haftings, but the manner in which it has been 
attempted has not done equal credit to the underftanding. 
To prevent injujlice, is it neceflfary to be unjujl? To pre¬ 
vent opprejjion , is it neceflary to be armed with the 
powers to opprefs? Such, however, have been the modes 
propofed for the removal of grievances in India. During 
the exigence of the Roman empire, there were many 
cafes parallel, in fome refpeds, to that of which we now fpeak. 
The Roman governors generally plundered the provinces, 
and, returning to Rome, loaded with riches, frequently under¬ 
went examinations. They, too, had their pains and penalties , 
and retraining bills, to prevent or to punilh this evil: and, as 
the features of Roman law were ftrong, as even their popular 
government was pretty arbitrary, they foon enaded very 
fevere laws againft this fpecies of oppreflion, The confe- 
quence generally was, that, before a governor dared to meet 
inveftigation, he not only brought home a fortune, but immenfe 
fums, to fecure, by bribery and corruption, that impunity 
he had not to exped from juftice. The provinces then 
groaned under a double load of oppreffion. This, it is pro¬ 
bable. 
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bable, may be the cafe with India. Indeed, there can be 
little doubt that it will be the cafe: for, befide the example 
furnifhed by the Roman world, there is a fa6l that might be 
evident to any obferver, with regard to crimes and punifh- 
ments: that, when punifhments are very fevere, they increafe 
the enormity of the crimes they were intended to prevent; 
and they diminifli the number, only when there is a pofi- 
bility of keeping altogether clear of tranfgreflion. 

As all people who go to India, even though they may be 
in other refpe6ts honourable men, are under a neceffity of get¬ 
ting more money than the company allows, they mu ft tranf- 
grefs that line, the pafling of which fubje&s them to pumfh- 
ment; and, when once paffed, the utmoft feverity can only 
a& as it did with the Roman governors, by making rapacity 
ft ill more rapacious. 

Should it be propofed to put laws fo very rigoroufly in force, 
as to prevent all bribery, or corruption of every fort, then 
might it indeed prevent the evil of which we have been 
fpeaking; but then alfo another would arife. The rich ad¬ 
venturers in India, preferring the unwholefome climate in 
which they acquired their wealth, to the infolence of office, 
and the law’s delay, to the horrors of a dungeon, and that 
which of all things is the mod unfupportable, infamy and difc 
grace in their native country, would never return ; and India, 
after evading our efforts to govern it right, would govern it* 
felf; it would open its ports to the nations of the weft 
and of the north, and would become itfelf the richeft na¬ 
tion in the world. They have but unanimoufiy to pafs the 
vote, and they are not a moment longer the fubje&s of 
Great Britain. To what refources could we apply, to 
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wage war upon an army of veteran Europeans, at the diftancp 
qf almoft half the globe, and pofleffing wealth, and property, 
and every means to defend themfelves againfl us, for a longer 
period than we could perfift, even were we to mortgage our 
country ? 

, The great wealth derived from this branch of commerce is 
brought over by individuals, and has oecafioned an irnmenfe 
increafe of riches, luxury, and extravagance, in this country, 
and tends greatly to the precipitating us into that decline, that 
fooner or later overtakes all commerial nations. Nothing can 
be more hurtful to real induftry, than to perceive (he fuecefs in 
acquiring wealth of thofe who come from that part of the world. 

NOTE. The fimilltude between the affairs of the Roman empire and 
thofe cf our India company (10 compare great things with fmall) feems to 
have held alfo in the proportion of the wealth of individuals, and of the 
ftatej that of the former being very irnmenfe, compared with that of the 
latter. 

Lollia Paulina, the niece of a Roman governor ,* could afford to wear,in her 
common drefs, jewels to the value of 332,916/. 135. 4 d. 

Pallas, a freedman of Claudius, f and keeper of his privy purfe, was 
reckoned worth 2,421,875/. which was all acquired in a fiiort fpace of 
time. In general, the affairs of the wealthy people at Rome were upon 
this irnmenfe feale. Pompey’s falary,J during four years cf his govern¬ 
ment, was yearly 193,750/. Yet, when Julius Csefar pillaged the trea- 
fury, at the beginning of the civil war, he found in gold, filver, and in 
'money, (for he took both bullion and money) only 1,095,979/.§ which 
was comparatively a very fmall fum. It was not even equal to the debts that 
Caefar had contracted, without any other than perfonal fecurity j for, 
.though Craffus, and other rich men, were bound in large Turns for him, 
•yet it was only after his creditors would not let him go to his province. 

* Piin. Lib. 9, C_p 15. J- Tacit. Lib. 12 

J Plutar. in Pompeio. § Plin. Lib. 3. Cap 3. 
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This is a clear proof of the fmallnefs of the wealth of the ftate, when com¬ 
pared with that of individuals, who had provinces to pillage. There is no 
reafon to believe that at any time the revenues of that immenfe empire 
were above eighteen millions Englifli money; a fmall fum, when compared 
with the extent of territory, and the manners of the times. The conclu¬ 
sion is pretty fair, that thofe matters of the world, who had conquered, 
and a&ually got rent for great part of the lands in the empire, when they 
had taxed every thing that was taxable, even fmoke y air , andjhad did 
not receive great fums into their public treafury, but that the individual 
minifters of their oppreflion, like thofe of later times, retained in their 
pwn pofleflion the far greater portion of the wealth extorted from the pro¬ 
vinces. 


# Zonaras. fumum, aerem, et umbram. 
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TRADE TO AND FROM 

THE 

WEST INDIES. 

CHART IV, 


THE poffeflion of the Weft-India Iflands has proved of 
much advantage to Britain; and the balance in this trade is 
of a nature totally different from that with any independent 
country. Though apparently againft us, it is really in our 
favour. Did thefe iflands import as much as they export, 
the poffeflion of them would not be of much value. Of the 
articles which we import from thence, part is again exported 
from this country to the continent. The planters alfo, and other 
fettlers, who generally return home, bring their wealth with 
them: fo that in its nature it is very different from the 
other branches of trade, and even from that which w 7 as 
carried on with the Americans while they fubmitted to our 
government. The trade with America was the fame in 
its nature with any foreign trade, and the balance that fairly 
appeared in our favour and no more was real gain. Every fettler 
in America became an American; every fettler in the iflands 
almoft continues to remain an Englifliman; fo that, with 
Jamaica and the other iflands, we may be faid to be carry¬ 
ing on an internal and not a foreign trade. With America 
it was entirely foreign. There is a radical defe6t in the 
Englifh fyftem with the colonies or poffeflions abroad. The 
riches from w'hich, come into the pockets of a number of in¬ 
dividuals, and the expenfes of which, fall upon the pation at 

P 2 Jarge. 
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large. This will in time multiply taxes, and facrifice ge? 
neral good to a particular objed and to private advantage. 

Thefe poffeffions, as defiruble for the wealth they afford, 
as infamous for being of the number of thofe fpots where 
European avarice triumphs over all the virtues of humanity, 
afford us rum and fugar, at the expenfe of the lives and free¬ 
dom of the much injured, and wretched inhabitants of Africa. 
But it is to be hoped that this abufe will find a remedy; as 
much attention has been lately paid to the fubjed, and mod 
well informed men are of opinion that a change might eafily 
be effeded that would be produdive of general advantage. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

WITH 

NORTH AMERICA. 

CHART V. 


Perhaps no kingdom ever formed a more great or noble 
fcheme, than that of peopling, governing, and protecting an 
eighth part of the known world; but the thing was in itfelf 
impracticable, it was too great a projeCt, and its principles 
were un found. We expeCted that obedience from a child, 
that has only fometimes been exacted from a flave. 

There are particular fpots on the earth that are rich by 
nature, and feem to court the yoke from the inhabitants of 
poorer countries. Such are the Spice-iflands, and other 
poffeffions in the Eaft Indies; the Weft-India iflands, and fome 
parts of South America; great riches are fometimes derived front 
extending dominion over fuch, and importing their produce. 
The Romans, indeed, acquired riches by dominion over poor 
nations , but then it was by a tributary revenue, it was not a 
commercial one, neither were the nations founded and nurfed 
at their expenfe. j 

The Britifh empire followed a different plan from either of 
thefe, in peopling America. It was at the expenfe of peo¬ 
pling, protecting, and governing a diftant country, the fixa¬ 
tion, extent, and nature of which were fuch as infured it inde¬ 
pendence, whenever it fhould think proper to make the demand. 

c 3 Things 
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Things took their natural courfe, and America, always a 
very expen five poflefiion, at laft aflerted its own liberty, and 
was fuccefsful, but notwithftanding the failure of the project 
of preferving it as a Britifh colony, the advantage from Ame¬ 
rican trade is greater than ever to England. 

Hiftory, perhaps, does not furnilh a greater inftance of the 
downfal of ambition, and the vanity of human projeCt, than 
Britain experienced in the revolt of America. The idea of 
preferving it in a date of dependence was rapacious, impo¬ 
litic, and unjuft. Happy would it have been for both nations 
had it then been confidered fo by the mother country. Eng¬ 
land might have faid, ‘ We never expected to derive any 

* other revenue from you than what may be the conlequence 

* of a mutual trade; nor were we ever foolifh enough to con- 
( ceive that you would trade with us but when it was your 
€ intereft; the extent of your eoafts, and your diftant and 
€ continental fituation, prevent that. You are able, and you 
‘ with to be independent; let us part friends, and deal as ex- 
€ tenfively as it is our mutual intereft to do; that is all we can 
< expeCt of each other/ The Americans will probably not 
attempt thofe manufactures with which they have hitherto, and 
may ftill be fupplied from England. It will not be their intereft 
to do fo for many years yet to come; for though it is not impofli- 
ble that they may attempt it, it is very improbable that they 
will perfevere. The fame divifion of labour that takes place in 
tingle manufactories, takes place alfo in towns, counties, and 
nations; and the advantages arifing from it muft have been 
very foon perceived; for all nations are acquainted with 
barter and exchange; and without divifion of labour there 
would have been very little of that in the world. 


The 
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The manner in which commerce is now carried on to 
America is very different from what it was at the beginning of 
the laft century, or from what it had been in any former 
' period, or to any other country. 

In the infancy of commerce, a demand for commodities 
preceded the manufa&ure or the traffic in them ; and before a 
fhip was freighted to carry goods to a diffant port, there was 
fome degree of certainty that they were wanted at that 
port; nor did the inquiry flop at whether they could ufe 
the things, but whether alfo they would be willing to pur- 
chafe them, and pay the money. Speculations then were 
limited, and every thing was reduced to a certainty, except 
the dangers of the fea. It is different now: the dangers of 
the fea are reduced to a certainty ; but whether the goods are 
wanted, or will be paid for, is often very uncertain. This 
has been in a peculiar manner the cafe with our commerce to 
America. Though every flate of things does, during its 
exigence, naturally undergo changes and refinements that 
were unknown at firft, and mercantile bufinefs has, like 
other things, improved in its modes, and though letters and 
foreign correfpondences have long fuperfeded the neceffity of 
merchants going to fea in perfon, yet nothing can fuperfede 
the neceffity of the purchafers of the goods being in a con¬ 
dition to pay for them. This, however, was not thought 
Worth while to inquire into, with our own countrymen and 
our children, as we were pleafed to ffyle them in America* 
So much was this the cafe, that if a young man, who was 
known to have been in the fervice of a merchant, and not 
entirely deftitute of fenfe or conduct, chofe to apply for 
credit in England, upon the faith of having opened a connec¬ 
tion in America, he could get ten times more credit than a 

c 4* fober 
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fober, induftrious man, who confined his trade to his own 
country. 

Until about the middle of the Iaft century, the North 
Americans, who have neither gold nor (liver produced in their 
country, and who therefore mud: pay in merchandife and not 
in money, ufed to fend over produce to a greater amount than 
they bought of our manufactures; we were rich, and could 
pay a balance in hard cadi, the thing that, they flood in need 
of. This was right; it was juft as it fhould be, and as it 
■would have continued to be, had not a change taken place in 
this country, which put an end to it, and the natural pro¬ 
portion was loft, in an inftant, between what they bought 
and what they fold: that regular proportion then, which 
half a century had feen take place, was at once entirely done 
away. It was about the fame time that a change took place 
among our merchants; and a number of men afpired to t hat 
lucrative and refpe&able fituation, who had no property to 
ri(k, no money to lofe, and who were willing to play with 
the property of other men, to their own advantage. America, 
a branch of our empire, the fame language, people, and reli¬ 
gion, afforded a wide field, and it was occupied. 

Did a fpeculator, who went in this loofe manner to work, 
prove fuccefsful, by getting returns, he became a rich Englifh- 
man; and if he failed, America, the place to which he had 
configned the fortunes of his creditors, afforded an afylum from 
all the local inconveniences of his misfortunes. 

In this very manner, (and it muft be remembered by many 
people now living,) did the American trade increafe: fade 
capitals and falfe credits increafed alfo; they exifted depen¬ 
dent 
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dent upon each other; and as a proof of this, in the year 
1771-2, which will long continue to be remembered as the 
time when perfbnal credit received an uncommonly fevere 
check, we find this trade decreafe no lefs than two millions. 
Other branches of trade did not feel this fiiock in any fimilar 
degree. It is therefore fair to conclude, that between falfe 
credit and American trade, there exifled tome particular connec¬ 
tion. Had not the war or fome other circumfiance happened 
to put an end to this exportation bufinefs, the capital of our 
Englifii merchants, or rather of the Englifii manufacturers, 
might have continued to march over to America, and vve 
fhould imperceptibly have received an injury, of the extent of 
which we were not aware, 

Were this not a thing that has fo lately happened, that mof! 
people muft remember, and fome people feel the effects of 
circumftances that confirm it, fome time might be well 
employed in bringing proofs; of which, as matters are, a few 
may ferve. 

Moft part of thofe young adventurers, who have begun 
without capital of their own, or knowledge, have begun in 
the American trade. 

Englifii manufactures are faid to have fold frequently > even 
fince the war, as cheap, and fometimes cheaper in America 
than they have done in England. 

Could thefe things polfibly have happened, if American 
trade had not been carried on under different rules and 
aufpices from other branches of commerce, or from what it 
was in the former part of this period ? 

There 
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There feem to have been three caufes for the rapid iil- 
creafe of American imports:—The actual wealth and capital 
of this countiy, paper credit, and the increafed population of 
America. 

Let us firfl confider the wants of men, and their abilities to 
fupply them. Do they not go on in a neceflary proportion, and 
does not the ability generally precede the fupply ? As we pof- 
feffed almoft all the trade of America, its increafe admits of 
more accurate reafoning than any of the other branches, of 
which we only poffeffed a fmall portion, which portion might 
therefore increafe or decreafe, without the whole amount of 
the trade undergoing any material alteration. 

The value of the goods that we imported from America is 
probably a pretty fair meafure of their abilities, and thews the 
rate at which their wealth increafed. If their riches increafed 
in that line, then thould our exports to America have rifen 
nearly at the fame rate: and accordingly, till the year 1755, 
it goes in a direction nearly parallel; but after that, it goes in 
a line fo entirely different, that there cannot remain a doubt, 
that to produce fo very different an effect, another caufe mufl 
have begun to operate. Nor is there any caufe fufficiently 
great to have produced this effett, or likely to have done it, 
except paper credit which we have already been confidering. 

Ever fince the invention of paper credit, trade has had a 
latitude it did not before enjoy, and its progrefs being lefs 
natural, has become more intricate. That bound fet and pre- 
ferved by the nature of things was removed, when paper cre¬ 
dit was firfl invented; previous to which, nothing repre- 
fented wealth that was not wealth itfelf, or that was not phy- 
lically worth the lum that it reprefented; and in order to give 

credit 
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credit in bufinefs, it was abfolutely neceffary either to poflefs, 
or to have borrowed a capital. Nations could not then extend 
their trade; the trade extended itfelf, and, like other natural 
productions, grew in proportion to what it had been. The 
effects of this invention it is not neceffary to inveftigate in every 
point of view. It has been of infinite utility to mankind upon the 
whole; at the fame time that it was undoubtedly the means of 
enabling this falfe ftruclure of American trade to be raifed 
with the greater conveniency. By means of paper the incon- 
veniency of giving long credit is in a great degree taken away; 
and very long credits were neceffary in trading to America. 
Befides that, as drawing bills produces, in the firft inftance, 
the fame effect with having difcovered a treafure, though in 
the end often operating as if one had been loft, it leads to the 
fpeculating too far, and being involved before it is perceived 
by the individual that he is in any danger. This caufe 
alone, however, could not have operated Sufficiently to pro¬ 
duce fo great a trade, had not the other of the a&ual wealth 
of our manufacturers enabled them to produce the goods, 
and the increafing population of America procured con¬ 
sumption. 

Upon the whole, this chart exhibits, under different cir-^ 
cum fiances, a very ftrong and a very curious contraft. 

For the firft fifty years, we obferve the fimple and regular 
growth, from poverty to wealth, of a new country; during 
the Succeeding twenty years, we are aftonifhed at the extent 
and operation of a mad mercantile Speculation carried on by our 
own country ; and the period which fucceds, fhews the cataftro- 
phe that fo airy and fo ill-founded a project was likely. Sooner 
or later, to experience. There is not any branch of trade, 
which, from the nature of its progrefs, affords fo much in- 

ftru&ion 
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ftruXion as this. It merits equally the attention of the philo* 
fopher, the politician, and the merchant; for it throws light 
upon all the three different objects of their purfuits. 

Upon the manner in which bnfinefs is conduced, depends 
fomething more than merely the gaining or lofing a little 
money. The happinefs of numbers of innocent individuals is 
frequently depending upon the fuccefs of projects, with the 
formation of which they had no concern. What numbers have 
been ruined, and how many more have been deprived of for* 
tune, by our ill-conduXed trade with America? 

It is an improper fubjeX for difeuffion here, whether hap* 
pinefs is or is not of more importance than exiftence itfelfs 
many people think with Julius Caefar that it is; but we run 
no rifk certainly in affirming that it is of very great confe- 
quence; and that, as it in a confiderable degree depends upon 
the fuccefs of mercantile affairs, they, as well as the methods 
of prolonging life or procuring health, deferve our attention. 

To acquire a knowledge of the nature and arrangement of the 
human frame, feminaries are erected, and the graves are ran- 
facked; from the conviXion, that unlefs it is made a parti¬ 
cular ftudy, and unlefs former cafes are attended to and under- 
Hood, little can be done in preventing future difeafe. No 
pains or attention is taken, however, to prevent thofe, evils 
that wrong projects and untuccefsful mercantile [peculation fo 
widely diffufe. This has not, except by a few individuals, 
ever been confidered as an objeX deferving attention. Nor 
has, in this ftudy, any great attention been paid to the con¬ 
nexion between caufe and effeX; a connexion that it is ne- 
ceffary to know, and to underftand which, the comparifon 
between paft events is indifputably the mod obvious, as well 
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as the moft certain road. Men in general are very (low to enter 
into what is reckoned a new thing; and there feems to be a 
very univerfal as well as great relu&ance to undergo the 
drudgery of acquiring information that feems not to be abfo - 
lately neceflary. It feldom appears ufeful, in a high degree, 
to underfland fubje&s that have not hitherto been obje&s of 
attention. The capital, the arts, and the indudry, of this 
country, are too great to be entirely employed without fome 
fpeculation; the principles, therefore, on which fpecula- 
tions (hould be made, will become an objedt deferving and 
requiring attention, not lefs fo than the art of preferving the 
health of the human body. 

With all due regard to the opinion of mankind, which ulti¬ 
mately damps a value, or its oppofite, on human inventions, 
the author of this prefumes to think that the mode of painting 
to the eye the tranfa&ions of pad times, is a condderable dep 
in making that invedigation eafy, which he apprehends to be 
fo neceflary. It is in order to make ufe of vifion that the ana- 
tomift le&ures over a dead body; the mathematician over a 
figure drawn upon a furface; and the adronomer over his 
globes and orreries: without which, the labour would be in- 
creafed, and the progrefs diminifhed. The Ii#es here ufed to 
reprefent quantity and time, do it with a mathematical exa&- 
ncfs that is not to be called in quedion, and enable the fame 
advantage to be obtained that tliofe fciences derive from vifion. 

The hidory of the world has furnifhed few indances of fo ( 
great a tra<5l of country undergoing a change, from an uncul¬ 
tivated and barbarous, to a civilized date; and it will well 
merit the attention of mankind to obferve the different deps 
^nd the progrefs upon fo large a fcale* 


There 
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There feems to be fome ftrange enlivening vapor in a new 
foil, that an old one does not poflefs; for the human mind is 
degenerated in thofe parts of the world which once gave laws 
to the reft, and has rifen vigorous and frefh, in places which 
■were then infignificant. Britain, in the days of Auguftus, 
was peopled with painted barbarians; and, in later times, 
Rufiia exhibited the fame appearance; yet who fo a<5Hve 
in improvement as they ? In that ftate of men, when they 
endeavour to rival their neighbours, there feems a fort 
of enthufiafm that impels individuals, and invigorates the 
ftate. The nation that has already got to the deftred 
rank, begins to relax the exertion, and to enjoy its fruits; 
while thofe people whofe anceftors were great, look with a 
fullen and inactive contempt on the flourithing offspring of a 
later period. Europe has realized this idea, and it is now 
extended to America, where, from a few adventurers, a 
power is rifing, that it would be in vain to expert, could 
fpring from the more favourable climates of Greece or Italy; 
where it would appear that the people, as if fatisfied with 
the glory of their anceftors, are infenfible to the ftate of con¬ 
temptible indolence and infignificance into which they hav^ 
themfelves fallen. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

WITH 

FRANCE. 

CHART VI. 


We have now before us a very fallacious reprefentation of the 
trade between two countries, which, from their fituation, as 
well as from the nature of their produdtions, we might expert 
to find immenfe; yet which, through a firange fpecies of 
policy, is extremely inconfiderable. 

There cannot be a doubt that the illicit trade far exceeds in 
amount that here delineated, which can include only what is 
regularly entered. This trade furniflies us with an aftonifhing 
inftance of the inefficacy of the laws that are injudicioufly en¬ 
acted, and which furnifli too great a reward for evafion. 
When it is intended abfolutely to prevent the importation of 
an article altogether, then the higher the duties are the better; 
but, if revenue is the objeft, then the problem becomes much 
more difficult, and involves many different cafes, though in 
general it is found more definitive of the end, to lay on duties 
that are too high, than fuch as are too low. Of the truth of 
this, our trade with France is a firong inftance; for the duties 
laid on by both nations, and the laws made, have counter* 
a<5ted and deftroyed themfelves. Nothing hurts the minds of 
men fo much as a temptation to do things in a concealed and 
hidden manner. It makes them at once acquainted with the 
modes of hurting mankind; they become eftranged from thofe 
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people whofe works bear the light of day, and they gra-, 
dually proceed to every fort of immorality. Indufiry is hurt 
by whatever is unfriendly to virtue, than which nothing 
is more fo than illicit trade; but it is alfo injured by the 
idea of their being any other road to wealth, or even to 
fubfiftence, than that of itfelf. Smuggling holds up to the 
idle a method of getting a living, and perhaps of getting rich, 
that is to them far more agreeable than that of regular la¬ 
bour. Thus the duties laid on French goods are produc¬ 
tive of other effedlS than thofe that are merely confined to the 
trade itfelf; and therefore they merit the more particular 
attention. 

The advantages that would refult to both countries, from a 
liberal fyfiem of commerce, are numerous; but there feem 
to be many obfiacles in the way. That fame proximity 
of lituation that would render the commerce fo very ad¬ 
vantageous, has given rife to thofe laws that have nearly 
defiroyed it altogether ; and the abfurd idea of Jetting 
commercial concerns be regulated by that rankling animofity 
which is fo confpicuoufiy great between near neighbours when 
they go to war, has at all times inclined either one or other of 
the nations we fpeak of to oppofe any fyfiem founded upon 
a good underfianding, in the time of peace. When two 
individuals meet to make a tranfadlion of any kind, they no 
doubt mud always be fenfible that their interefis are oppotite; 
but they do not on that account conclude, that either of them 
is of neceflity to be injured by the tranfadlion; nor does any 
party necetfarily with it to be di(advantageous to the other: 
but, when the two nations of which we now fpeak make a 
commercial arrangement, they feem to be actuated by a very 
firange combination of interefis and intentions; they with very 
properly for their own intereft, and as improperly wifii to 
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prevent that of the other; and they forget that advantages 
that are not reciprocal are of fhort duration. 

Upon the whole, there is not a thing more to be defired 
than a commerce with France, upon enlarged and liberal 
principles; nor would the advantages be lefs to that country 
than to this; we (hould both be greatly benefited by fuch an 
arrangement; added to the folid advantages that we may 
certainly expert, there would be fomething fo agreeable in 
doing bufinefs confidentially, with neighbours fo near to us, 
and whom we individually refpeft, that it is peculiarly to 
be defired: and, as mankind underftand their interefl better 
and better daily, there probably will be a lading treaty of 
commerce between England and France, when they come 
fully to underhand their own interefl; and when the prefent 
unhappy differences are at an end; for which moment every 
real friend to the welfare of either country mufl fervently with. 

The fliort period, during which the treaty of commerce was 
in force, has produced no proof either in favour of or againfl a 
commercial conne&ion : for, in the firfl place, that treaty was 
not on good principles ; and, in the fecond, itexifled during a 
time in which the French government was going to ruin, and 
all private affairs were differing from the fituation of the public. 
On this fuhject much is to be faid ; but it would be unnecef- 
fary, and perhaps improper, to treat on it at prefent. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

WITH 

SPAIN. 

CHART VII. 


THE trade with Spain, which is confiderably greater fince 
the laft Spanifh war than it had before been, is ftill but fmall, 
much more fo than it probably would be, were it not for the 
unfavourable operation of treaties and alliances. 

The Spaniards themielves confume and ufe the articles that 
they import from us; but they do not manufa&ure thofe 
things which they export. They are indebted to South Ame¬ 
rica, and to their good foil and climate for what they poffefs; 
for their own induftry produces but little. Nature, as if it 
had intended Spaniards for idlenefs, has even furnifhed them 
with iron that forges without the trouble of heating in the 
fire; and they, on their part, are the moft indolent fet of men 
in the world. 

The trade of Spain is not confiderable to any country, nor 
do they pay much attention to it, except in gold and filver, 
which articles, though they may feem to deferve a preference 
to other branches of commerce, do not merit it in reality; 
Spain has funk rapidly in the fcale of nations, fince the acqui- 
fition of the riches of Mexico and Peru. 

Among thofe nations which, during the increafe of the Ro¬ 
man empire, withffood for a time its power, the inhabitants 
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of Spain made a moft refpe&able figure as a fteady, warlike, 
and hardy people. 

The fame period which brought peace to Spain, under the 
reign of Ferdinand and Ifabella, completed the deftru&ion 
of commerce and manufactures in that country, becaufe it 
completed the expulfion of the Moors and the Jews; the moft 
indufirious, and at that time, when all arts were nearly loft, 
the beft artifts in Europe. 

The fucceeding reign of Charles the Fifth, and the great 
inundation of the precious metals from Mexico and Peru, the 
treafures of the Incas, all tended to abolifii induftry, and 
to confirm thole habits of pride and indolence for which 
the Spaniards have ever fince been famous. Had the idea of 
a nation of gentlemen been capable of exiftence, it would 
have been realized in Spain: their gold, their territory, and 
their difpofilion, were all in favour of that extravagant no¬ 
tion ; but unluckily, one gentleman requires a number of 
fcrvants, and there the impollibility of execution puts an end to 
the idea; for the poor and low will always be the moft nume¬ 
rous clafs in every country.* 

The riches of South America, coming into Europe by the 
way of Spain, will, while they come fo, occafion a confi- 
derable trade of imports with other countries, to afford a mar¬ 
ket for the gold, which they exchange for the lefs precious, 
but not lefs ufeful manufactures and productions of other parts; 
and except when treaties ftand in the way, no nation can 
fupply them fo well with what they want as England. 

* It is impoffible here not to make the remark, th3t the fame caufe pre¬ 
vented the Spaniards from being all gentlemen , that during the frenzy of 
the late revolution in France, prevented the fyftem of perfect equality, this 
fame caufe was the abfolute impracticability of both. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

TO 

GERMANY. 

CHART VIII. 


1 HE trade with Germany, very contiderable in its amount, 
is alfo from its nature one of the moil advantageous branches 
of our commerce. The ftridt honour and integrity that fo 
early diftinguiflied the individuals of that nation accompanies 
Hill all their mercantile engagements. Betides this circum- 
ftance, in all cafes fo defirable, the articles which we import 
and export are, in their nature, very advantageous to us. 
Thofe that we import from thence are chiefly raw materials, 
and our exports confift principally of finiflied goods, the value 
of which is derived from the labour and art in making; fo that 
they afford a greater advantage, and are a fource of more 
riches to us than twice the trade might be, if the articles were 
of a higher intrinfic value. 

The articles exported to Germany are chiefly of the fort 
that the Germans manufadture themfelves. That country, 
which has frequently given both government and arts to mo¬ 
dern Europe, and which to this day produces the very beft 
artifis, w 7 as unlucky in having Uriel laws made, relating to 
freedoms and corporations, at an early period, when the mif- 
taken notion prevailed, that manufactures were improved and 
encouraged by fuch privileges and reflridtions. It has been 
owing to this circumftance that we have often fupplied them 
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with articles, the art and manner of making which had ori¬ 
ginated in their own country. 

The Germans excel in goodnefs of work, but by no means 
in difpatch of bufinefs. Individuals there are taught, from 
their firft going to learn a trade, to confider excellence of work- 
manfnip as the thing of all others the moft defirable to be at¬ 
tained. This difpofition in individuals has prevented them 
from manufacturing cheap many articles which they can make 
much better than any other nation in the world. The nature 
of bufinefs in Britain, which is often calculated more for dif¬ 
patch and low prices, than for the goodnefs of the article, 
enables us to underfell them ; and, particularly for thefe fifty 
years laft paft, during which our dexterity and improvements 
in arts have advanced amazingly. 

The Emperor, Jofeph I. who was always awake to the in- 
terefts of his country, countera6ted, as far as poffible, and 
always difcouraged thofe bad monopolizing laws, which the 
German difpofition, naturally averfe to change, was not willing 
to have repealed ; and perhaps if the fame monarch had not, 
by his unwife, or at leaft unfuccefsful, projects in politics and 
religion, involved the peace and happinefs of his country, the 
German manufactures might in time have met us in our own 
way; but, as it is, that country is now fo deranged, that we 
muft be contented to fpeak of the paft without prefuming to 
guefs about the future. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

TO 

FLANDERS. 

CHART IX. 


THE trade to Flanders, which confifls chiefly of thofe of our * 
manufadlures that are neceffary in a polithed country, has be¬ 
come a very confiderable, and a very beneficial one within 
thefe laft forty years. 

The excellence of our hardwares, and many of our wove 
fluffs, have been the occafion of this late increafe and balance 
in our favour. The imports from thence are very inconfider- 
able; for the excellence of our manufadtures preclude the 
necellity of our importing any of the great articles ofexpenfe, 
and they have not natural produdtions to furnifh us with to 
any confiderable amount, at leaf! not fuch as we want. 

Particular places will always excel in the art of fome manu- 
fadtures, which are not worth while imitating in other parts, 
or which cannot, from the nature of things, be manufadtured in 
every country, as there is not fufiicient confumption to employ 
fo many different eftablilhments; except from this caufe, and fuch 
produdtions of the earth as are not to be found in England, we 
import fcarcely any thing but raw materials. There are other 
markets nearer at home, and better than England, for what¬ 
ever Flanders has to fpare. Such a trade as this is of 
more real advantage than one of a much greater amount to 
d 4 America, 
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America, which cannot pay for any thing foon, and often 
does not at all; and which opens a wild field for decep¬ 
tion. Yet fuch is the difpofition of men, that w r e value 
what is fpeculative and precarious, more than what is fafe and 
beneficial. The fupport and protection of our trade to Flan¬ 
ders ought to be a matter of public attention, as it is of great 
public advantage. 

Flanders is too rich an agricultural country ever to excel 
much in manufactures; for it is certain that manufactures 
do never fucceed fo well in a very fertile country, as in one 
where nature does lefs for the inhabitants. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

TO 

PORTUGAL and MADEIRA. 

CHART X. 


The difpofitions of the Portuguefe are not much unlike 
thofe of the inhabitants of Spain, with regard to commerce, 
only that they are worfe. We export a vad deal more than 
we import, and our exports are the work of our hands, theirs 
are the productions of their country, or of their pofleffions; of 
which laft they have fome that are very valuable. 

Thofe naval difcoveries, which have as it were altered the 
geography of countries, and the manners of men, were fird 
begun by the Portuguefe; but they foon gave up enterprize, 
and are now rather a paflive than an aCtive (late, both in com¬ 
merce and in politics. They refemble thofe men, who, ignorant 
of the ufeful arts of life, fearch for (hells and pebbles, which, 
when found, they exchange for what are ultimately much 
more valuable, common neceHaries. It is not for their own 
ufe that they bring from all quarters of the world, what is 
mod valuable and mod rare ; gold, pearls, and even dia¬ 
monds, with the mod aromatic and grateful of perfumes and 
fpices, from Africa, America, and the Ead. Thofe are re- 
ferved for men who have learned to fait filh, to raife corn, to 
manufacture the neceflaries and enjoy the luxuries of life. 

The iflands of Madeira make part of the valuable poflef¬ 
fions of the crown of Portugal, and furnifti fome of the mod 
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delicious wines in the world. The firft fugars that were in 
Europe are faicl to have been produced in thofe iflands; but 
they are not now the cheapeft, and have given place to the 
cultivation of the vine, in which thofe iflands may probably 
for ever remain unrivalled ; for the particular flavour and va¬ 
riety of thofe wines exempt them from that poflibility of imita¬ 
tion, or that fpecific price being fixed, that enables one place 
to fupplant another in the market, for articles that are of lefs 
exquifite nicety. Wherever there is much variety in quality 
there will be a latitude in price, either arifing from tafie or 
fafliion, both of which have influence on the ufe of wines, and 
liquors of all forts. The cafe is very different with articles 
that poflefs not that variety; fugar, for infiance, bears a cer¬ 
tain price, in proportion to its being finely manufactured; but 
people are not fkilful in the tafie of it, and there is no fafliion in 
fugar; fo that the c.heapeft market is the beft. This occafions 
the fame diftinCtion among the produce of different countries, 
that is fo well known to exifi between mechanical labour and 
the fine arts. 

Number, quantity, or quality, meafures the value of the former 
with precifion; but excellence, and the opinion of men, fix a 
more undecided value on the latter. The one fort, therefore, 
very naturally fettle where they can be done cheapefi, and the 
other where they may excel moft. Thefe two diflinct charac¬ 
ters, of the ufeful and the fine arts, intermix and divide in 
different degrees, and in a manner that gives rife to infinite 
variety. Much entertainment, and great inftruCtion, would 
arife from an inveftigation of this, and of its confequences, at 
length, as this diftindtion enters into the value of moft things, 
and is intimately connected with the general principle of com¬ 
mercial affairs, but that invefiigation would here be mifplaced 
and improper. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

WITH THE 

SEVEN UNITED PROVINCES. 

CHART XI. 


THE republic of Holland pofiefted, at one time, thegreateft 
part of the trade of Europe: its fifheries occupied the coafts, 
and its merchant-veftels the ocean. The Dutch were the 
venders of riches, and the carriers of goods to the reft of the 
world; and nothing that would bring a price, from a herring 
to a whale, was confidered as below their attention, or above 
their reach. With a raoft aftonifiling degree of induftry and 
perfeverance, they raifed an inconftderable fubordinate pro¬ 
vince to the rank of one of the moft powerful ftates in Europe; 
and they fliewed, that induftry is rather the child of neceflity 
than of opportunity. Upon the coaft of the Mediterranean fea, 
a number of fifhermen had raifed up, from afea-weed bank, the^ 
elegant, the rich, and powerful republic of Venice; which 
for a time engrofted the carrying-trade of Europe ; till ano¬ 
ther fet of men, upon another fwampy marfh, in a fttuation 
lefs favourable indeed, but with an indefatigable obftinacv of 
difpofttion, which, when impelled by neceflity, is almoft 
equal to any purpofe, wrefted from Venice the fuperiority in 
trade, and Amfterdam became the firft commercial city in the 
world. 

The changeable nature of things, which often in a fhort 
time raifes ftates, as well as individuals, to the higheft pitch 
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of profperity, likewife finks them into a low and indigent 
fituation. Other nations have now opened their eyes to the 
advantages of commerce; and though they cannot all afpire 
to become carriers for others, yet they in general with to be¬ 
come carriers for themfelves. In proportion as this takes 
place, it is evident, the extent of Dutch trade and of Dutch 
confequence mutt decline. The internal manufa6tures of 
Holland, though confiderable, have never been its chief fup- 
port; and, as for the productions of a country fo limit ed in 
extent, and well peopled, they never have fupplied itfelf; fo 
that it has been literally a ftore-houfe and nation of carriers, 
and confequently, its wealth cannot be very fiable, but muft 
exift by the indolence or want of (kill of other nations, and 
muft fall by their exertion and indufiry. 

The Dutch, although they want territory at home, have 
had the addrefs to fecure fome very valuable pofleflions 
abroad, and they did till very lately derive much advantage 
from the exclufive pofleffion of the Spice-Iflands in the Eaft 
Indies. 

The trade between this country and Holland before the war 
was lefs than it had been, partly perhaps, becaufe the general 
amount of the trade of the ftates is diminifhing; and partly, be¬ 
caufe we carry our own manufactures direCtly to the places where 
they are to be confumed. As the Dutch always buy at the 
bed market, and as they have the wifdom to overlook any 
difagreement where their intereft is concerned, we (hall at all 
times be fure of fupplying them with thofe articles which they 
can buy to better advantage here than elfewhere. This is 
pretty certain, for no laws, human or divine, nor the moft 
firiCt treaty, will make a Dutchman buy at a dear market, 
when he knows where to buy at a cheap one. 
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Whatever it may be owing to, it is a certain fa6t, that the 
Dutch are the belt fitted for mercantile bufinefs of any people 
in the world. Their paffions are all fubfervient to the love of 
gain. Enabled by this, and impelled by neceflity, they have 
certainly done wonders; for, befides that the land is infuffi- 
cient in extent to fupply the inhabitants, the expenfe of for¬ 
tifying it from the fea, as well as that of refcuing it from the 
dominion of Spain, have loaded them with heavier taxes than 
any other nation. The powers of getting money were fully 
called forth by nature and circumfiances in Holland, and they 
have exerted them to the very utmoft hitherto; though un¬ 
doubtedly, that energy by which they were once enabled to 
fucceed fo well, mud leave them. Their unanimity is already 
gone, and their frugality diminifhes: fo that in time they pro¬ 
bably will be reduced to that rank among nations, to which 
they are only entitled by numbers, by territory, and by 
wealth. It is unneceflary to endeavour to enumerate the ar¬ 
ticles of Dutch imports and exports, for-they deal in every ar¬ 
ticle that is known as a branch of trade. 

The monied capital of the Dutch is fuppofed to have fuffered 
a great diminution fince the French invaded their country; 
their fituation has, in many other refpecls, become lefs fa¬ 
vourable than heretofore for credit and exertion of induflry. 
How all this will operate on our future commerce with that 
people time only can fliew ; for the events of the prefent period 
are unlike to every thing of which hiflory has furnilhed any 
-example. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

WITH 

SWEDEN. 

CHART XII. 


The articles of our imports from Sweden are numerous and 
valuable. Of thefe, iron, hemp, flax, and pitch, are the 
moft confiderable. The iron of Sweden is fold in a ftate more 
generally marketable than any other iron, from its fhape, and 
the variety of fizes of the bars ; and from its excellent quality, 
it alto is of more general utility. Upon the fubjeCt of the iron 
and fteel trade in general, the beft information extant, in this, 
or perhaps in any country, is to be found in Lord Sheffield’s 
Obfervations on Trade and Commerce. 

His lordflilp diftingui flies, with great propriety, between 
the duty on imported iron, and duties on other raw materials* 
which in general are very hurtful to manufactures; but on nc* 
count of this being a manufacture that promifes to fucceed in 
this country in a high degree, that duty on the foreign article 
ferves as a premium on the home manufacture. 

Of the iron imported in quantities in this country, the affort- 
ed Swedifh is by far the beft, as well as moft convenient for 
ufe; and people in the iron trade fhould attend to this circum- 
ftance. A confiderable part of the iron (excepting for fhipping 
and foreign manufactures,) is ufed by men who are in a very 
fmall w r ay of bufinefs in country towns, who, having no money 
12 to 
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to lay out on a large flock, buy the kind that will do for any 
chance purpofe. Now the Swedifli iron is exactly this fort; 
for with a few bars of that, well chofen, a poor country black- 
fmith will be better fupplied than with five times the quantify 
from any other market. It is to be obferved, that they are all 
uncertain, when they purchafe it, wbat particular ufe it is to 
ferve, and therefore they mud have the kind that will do for 
any of the probable purpofes. This is well worth the atten¬ 
tion of iron-maflers, for it is furprifing how much demand al¬ 
ways has been occafioned for Swedifli iron, by that fingle cir- 
cumfiance of the inequality of the bars. 

It is likely that home-made iron will fupply the place of 
Rufiia iron firtl, as that is not equal in quality to Swedifli ; for, 
from the nature of any new art, it is eafier to rival the lead 
perfect firfi ; and a reduction of price is more eagerly grafped 
at by tiie manufa&urers who ufe the coarfe, than thofe who 
ufe the fine material, becaufe the quantity and value of it ge¬ 
nerally bears a greater proportion to the whole value of the 
goods. Thus, for inftance, in wire, or in fine wood fcrews, the 
material does not in many cafes make one-tenth of the value; 
but in large bolts, and large nails, it makes fix-tenths : fo that a 
laving of five per cent, in material of the latter, is of fix times 
the advantage that it is in the former, fairly and accurately: 
but in reality it operates more powerfully than in the propor¬ 
tion of fix to one, for the fix will always be confidered as an 
obje& defireable to be faved, though the other may not be 
confidered as worth thinking about at all; it is a miftake, to 
think that things are always regarded and valued according to 
mathematical or numerica quantity, as it would appear to a 
reafoning theorift they ought to be ; for, to the mind, as well 
as to the eye, there are quantities too final! to be perceived or 
noticed. 


The 
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The different qualities of iron, the cold-fhort, the red-fliort, 
&c. &c. &c. feem to be produced, not by the original mate¬ 
rial, but by the method of manufacturing. And if fo, a few 
years will produce iron of every kind, and of the very bejl of 
every kind in England ; for the number of ingenious and 
liberal fpirited men, who employ their talents and their capi¬ 
tals to the improvement of that manufacture, was perhaps 
never equalled in any age, or in any country. But it is an 
art that does not, like a mechanical contrivance, admit of 
being brought to a very perfect (late at once ; becaufe obferva- 
tion and experience, both of the men and their mafters, are 
the guide, and not reafon or invention. With regard to the 
exports of Sweden, they are few and inconfiderable; luxury 
has not made a great progrefs in that country; when it does, 
Britifli manufactures will be its attendants, as they generally 
are to other parts of the world. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

TO 

DENMARK and NORWAY, 

CHART XII. NO. 2 . 


This trade has changed greatly within thefe fifty years,. 

* Our imports are much the lame in amount with what they 
ufed to be, but our exports are much higher. This may be 
owing to the nature of the articles, what we import being ma¬ 
terials, and our exports manufactured goods; for it is gene¬ 
rally to be obferved, that a trade that confids of raw materials, 
or unfinilhed produce, is more regularly of the fame amount 
than one that confffts of articles in a fin idled date; particu¬ 
larly if thefe lad are articles of luxury and expenfe. That is 
the cafe with this branch of our trade ; what we export 
there being chiefly manufactured goods, and our imports from 
thence confiding of raw materials; for we import little from 
thence that is in a confumable dale. The amount of trade 
altogether is fo inconsiderable, that without any great change 
in the date of either country, it might rife or fall one half 
in its amount; nor can it be any caufe of wonder, that Den¬ 
mark (hould import thrice the value that it did half a century 
ago, when we cor.fider how much our manufactures have im¬ 
proved during that period.* 

* The revenues of Denmark have confiderably more than doubled fince 
the year 1630; fo the country probably is getting richer very rapidly. 

e 2 Manti- 
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Manufactures flourith inconfiderably in Denmark. The 
rude art of producing in a faleable ftate, tallow, hides, pitch, 
and tar, with the more difficult but well known art of making 
iron, fums up nearly the ingenuity of that country; and thefe 
articles, with timber, chiefly compofe the exports to other 
parts. 

During the prefent war, Denmark has, as a neutral nation, 
enjoyed great advantages, all of which it has juft now aban¬ 
doned, either from fear or ambition, but how far indemnity 
or advantage can be obtained even by the fulleft accomplifli- 
ment of the claims concerning neutral veflels, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to determine. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

TO 

TURKEY. 

CHART XIII. 


One of the fineft and the faireft portions of Europe, where 
arts, fcience, and literature, once flourifhed in a high degree, is 
now pofleflfed by the mod ignorant, indolent, and debafed race 
of men that ever incumbered the face of the globe: and the 
fame fpot which was famous for giving birth to the firft of 
orators, poets, and philofophers, is now filled with a wretched 
and contemptible fet of mortals, who groan under one of the 
mod miferable, defpotic, yet feeble governments that ever had 
exigence. 

The fituation of Con flan tinople, the capital of Turkey, 
chofen by a Roman emperor as the fineft in the empire, is 
alfo one of the fineft in the world. Its fituation for trade was 
unexceptionable, and its buildings were the moft magnificent; 
the furrounding country abounded in every thing that the moft 
fertile foil or grateful climate could produce. Yet the nature 
of the government, and inhabitants of the country, which 
fometimes produce a garden upon a rock, have here reverfed 
the cafe, and converted a moft noble country into one, poor 
and defpicable. 

When the hand of gothic and of favage barbarity extin- 
guifhed throughout Europe the flame of ancient learning and 
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the arts, a (ingle (park was left unextinguilhed in Conffanti- 
nopie, which had not quite perifhed, when once more the 
dawn of light arofe ; fo that this place became a fort of feeble 
link between the ancient and the prefent world: and fome 
arts were preferved, which are peculiar to that feat of igno¬ 
rance, even to this day; particularly thofe of dying fome co¬ 
lours, which were preferved there; and, being of a nature 
eafily to be kept a fecret, have never either been with fuccefs 
difcovered or imitated. 

' Pride and meannefs are blended in the characters of the 
worftiippers of Mahomet, in a peculiar degree. Though they 
fubmit to be Haves, yet they think it below their dignity to 
follow commerce in the ufual way; and other European na¬ 
tions are obliged to go to them for thofe articles, which an in- 
duftrious and mercantile nation would fend out at their own 
ri(k, and in their own (hips: fo that they underhand little of 
naval affairs, and their commerce is much lefs than it would 
othervvife be. To what particular circumffances it is owing, 
that their commerce declines, may not be eafily accounted 
for, with any degree of certainty but it is probable that it 
may be with jufiice attributed to our rivalling them in thofe 
arts in which they originally excelled fo much, and fiill do 
excel other nations; for we ufe more fine carpets and Turkey 
leather than at any former time; but many are imitations of 
our own manufacture. Some fine cotton (tuffs, of an excel¬ 
lent dye, are alfo imported from thence; fome of the produce 
of the ground, but not many of their manufactures. 

The Turkifii empire feems now on the eve of undergoing 
fome changes that will probably alter the habits and manners 
of the people, after which the probability is, that the com¬ 
merce with that country will be greater than ever. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

TO THE 

STRAIGHTS. 

CHART XIII. NO. 2. 


The remaj-ks that this branch affords are very few; unlefs 
we were to deviate from the plan that has been followed with 
regard to the others. 

The fmaller and more inconfiderable branches of our trade 
will ever be more flu6tuating than the large and extenfive 
ones; and they feem to have frequently, during this century, 
gone by a different rule; for while the greater branches, with 
very few exceptions, have increafed, thofe have frequently 
been upon the decline. Of the truth of the latter part of this 
alfertion, the chart now before us is a proof. 

The coafts of the Mediterranean fea were originally the feats 
of commerce; and for many obvious reafons, until navigation 
began upon the great and extenfive fcale, when men crofted 
the Atlantic, and doubled the Cape of Good Hope, they 
were the mofl favourable for commerce in the world. The 
rich and powerful hates were all upon thefe coafts; and it 
was the way by which the luxuries of Afta came into Europe. 
Though this ceafed to be the cafe, and that though that time 
was at an end, before the commencement of the period we 
are now confidering, yet there were many veftiges of the 
ancient wealth, that are gradually wearing away. The 
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civilized part of mankind was upon a very fmall fcale, from 
the fall of the Roman empire till the fifteenth century; and 
while that continued to be the cafe the places which were 
beft fituated, got the greateft fliare. Religion, and the love 
of adventure, both operating at once, in the eleventh century, 
upon men’s minds, drew mod nations of Europe to the Holy 
Land, in order to extirpate the infidels: one confequence of 
which was, that whatever moveable wealth was pofleffed by 
thefe barbarians, was carried to that part of the world, which 
grew rich at the expenfe of the enthufiaftic multitude. 
Venice rofe into a rich republic by that wealth, and leffer 
ports (hared, in a fmaller degree, tire fame advantage. 

This wealth, added to the fine fituation, completed the 
advantage that tire ports on the Mediterranean had before 
enjoyed; and as time is necefiary to make countries poor, as 
well as to enrich them, the trade only declined by degrees; 
and in proportion to the commerce of the reft of Europe, 
it (till continues to decline. The trade to Italy and Venice, 
which has been treated of feparately, and is increaftng, may 
perhaps occafion an unfair conclufton aifo ; for, lying fo con¬ 
venient! y as it does for an intermediate market, the other 
bufmefs up the Straights may frequently be tranfa£led there; 
as all mercantile people and, ftates purchafo, as well as vend, 
dungs that they themfelves neither produce nor confume. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

TO THE 

EAST COUNTRY and BALTIC. 

CHART XIV. 


1 HE balance of this trade is greatly againft us; but we only 
purchafe from thence ufeful materials, that we again work up 
into much greater value. So that although the balance is 
againft us, we are not any iofers by it. There is a great 
deception in looking merely at the balance in money, which 
is certainly not the true and only meafure of the advantage, 
or lofs, with which trade is attended. The nature of the goods 
enters very much into the cafe; and when they are raw 
materials that we purchafe, H is frequently as good as if we 
were paid in cath. It is always fb, when we are paid in fuch 
raw materials as we cannot produce to much advantage at 
home, and this is a good deal the cafe with the articles we 
import from thefe northern countries. Though we raife flax 
at home, and though in the end there may perhaps be a great 
advantage attending it; yet there is not, at prefent, very 
great advantage attending it; nor are there any things that 
we do purchafe there, that are not at fo reafonable a price in 
time of peace, that we could fcarcely produce the like at 
home fo cheap. The commerce to that country is therefore 
a good one, though we feem to lofe by it; and there is this 
difference between a trade where we pay a balance, inftead 
of receiving one, that we are more fecure of its continuance. 
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When we begin to improve either manufactures or lands, 
in this country, we account it certain, that, if we raife or 
make the articles as cheap asVe have hitherto bought them, the 
bufinefs is fare to fucceed. But it frequently happens, that 
the people who fupplied us before are able to reduce the 
article in price, rather than be underfold; and it is not 
unlikely, that this is the cafe with-thofe parts. In that event, 
we certainly gain a point of importance, reducing the 
price; but it is not the point for which we withed. This is 
more likely, by much, to be the cafe with the productions of 
land than with manufactures; for the produce of ground 
(particularly in fine rich countries) admits of a greater reduc¬ 
tion ; as the rent of land would in that cafe be lowered, till 
its productions became faleable. There are a great many 
attending circumftances upon which this depends. In cafe 
corn and grafs can be raifed on thefe lands to advantage, or if 
fale can be got elfewhere for flax, it will not be reduced upon 
our railing flax at home. If, on the contrary, the grounds 
will not turn to advantage into corn or grafs, then fhall we 
have the price of flax and hemp reduced, till it is our intereft to 
become purchafers, rather than to raile it at home, where we 
can, with advantage, employ our ground to other purpofes. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

WITH THE 

SPANISH WEST INDIES. 

CHART XIV. NO. 2. 


1 HIS feems the mod variable of any branch of trade that has 
yet come under our contideration; fometimes confiderable, 
and fometimes invifible. 

Were there not fome mutual advantage, and a very confi- 
derable one, the amount would not have been fo great fome 
years; neither, unlefs other circum dances took place befides 
the direct trading intered, would it fometimes entirely ceafe. 
The fad certainly is, that there is no great nation, nor incon- 
fiderable body of men, who do not with to trade with England. 
Thofe who cannot pay ready money, can get that length of 
credit here which they could get no where elfe ; and thofe 
who have money, can lay it out to more advantage here than 
in any other place. A cheap market is always the objed of 
the latter, and long credit of the former ; and mankind is com- 
pofed, almod entirely, of thefe two clafles; and therefore 
England is, for certain articles, either diredly or indiredly, 
the manufadurer and dore-houfe of all nations. And it pro¬ 
bably is owing to this caufe, that in favourable moments, the 
trade with the Spanifli Wed Indies rofe, fuddenly difappeared, 
and rofe again, according to opportunity, which will be the 
natural cafe with any branch of trade that is beneficial in itfelf, 
but forbidden by the laws and commercial regulations. It is 

advantageous 
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advantageous, in many different refpe&s, for a nation to mo¬ 
nopolize the carrying-trade of her own colonies, and even the 
indolent Spaniards are ambitious of that advantage : but their 
flow habits, and little turn for commerce, prevent them from 
doing it effedtually. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

WITH 

RUSSIA. 

CHART XY. 


The Ruffian empire, which was fcarcely known to the 
other powers of Europe till the middle of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury/' has not hitherto had wealth enough to fpare to be able 
to purchafe great quantities of goods from any country. The 
extent of the empire of all the Ruffias will have a curious 
effect upon its trade, for it will operate in two ways. The 
circumftance of its extending fo far from north to fouth, and 
by that means having all forts of foil, and varieties of climate, 
within itfelf, and producing almoft all the things that are necef- 
fary to a nation, muft render its neceffity of importing to be 
lefs than that of a fmaller territory. 

Again, that extent of territory will a6t unfavourably in many 
particulars. The government, for one thing, muft be adapted 
to the extent, and therefore muft be arbitrary, or, if not, 
it will be very ill obeyed ; either of which prevents the fecu- 

* In the reign of Queen Mary, an embafly was fent from the Czar. 
The ambatTadors were wrecked on the coaft of Scotland, where they were 
hofpitably entertained, and proceeding to London were well received, 
(Hollingthed, page 732 .) This feems to have been the firft intercourfe 
which that empire had with the weftern potentates, of Europe, (Hume’s 
Hift. vol. iv.. page 447 .) 
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Tity of individual property, and will therefore never allow 
arts, manufactures, or commerce, to flourifh in any high de¬ 
gree. The commodities, therefore, that Ruffia will export, 
will probably always be the natural productions of the country; 
and its imports will chiefly confift of thofe articles, the manu¬ 
facturing of which fucceed beff in well regulated countries, 
like England. In proportion to the fize of the country, how¬ 
ever, the trade will always be inconflderable ; for, if it were 
neceffary, Ruffia is (ufficiently various in productions to do 
without importing any thing, almoff; and it never will be 
(taking the whole nation together) a very poliftied and luxu¬ 
rious people. The court, indeed, and a fmall portion of the 
empire, may be more magnificent and more luxurious than 
any in Europe; for it has a greater extent of territory from 
which to be fupported ; but its extremities will never flourilh 
highly ; nor will all the vigour of the defendants of Peter the 
Great be able to fpread wealth and induffry, with their happy 
efFeCts, through the diflant extremities of fo extenfive a portion 
of the w'orld. 

This trade, although it is long fince a Ruffia company was 
eftablilhed, has, till within thefe fifty years, been but very in- 
confiderable. Our imports from thence have increafed ra¬ 
pidly, but our exports very little ; perhaps for this reafon, 
that, even at the beginning of that period, the court at Muf- 
cow w r as magnificent and luxurious, nearly as much fo as it is 
yet, and therefore probably wanted many of our manufactures; 
but the extent of country wants none even to this day ; for, if 
it did, what we fend over is fcarcely fuflicientto furnilh every 
peafant in that extenfive empire with a knife to cut his meat. 
But, although the confumption of articles of luxury has not 
extended much beyond the ufual limit of the great cities and 
the court, yet the production of goods for exportation muff: 

have 
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have increafed very confiderably under the aufpices of a fuc- 
ceffion of able fovereigns, who had the good of the country 
much at heart. It is probable, from this, that the balance of 
the trade of Ruffia will be in its favour with almoft every 
other country, as well as with England; and, therefore, that 
they muft be getting richer. The natural eonfequence, in a 
frnall country, would be, to become luxurious ; and perhaps 
even they may do fo, at the end of a long period ; but it will 
be a long one; for, at this time, the improvements neceflary 
that they may avail themfelves of the advantages of fome parts 
of their dominions, and that they may countera£l the difadvan- 
tages of others, will fwallow up whatever balance may be in 
their favour, for many years, even for centuries yet to come. 
When that progrefs comes to a period, then may we perhaps 
have a balance that is not fo much again!! us. 

The Ruffian empire bids fair to ffiine, in fome future 
period, as a warlike people; but, for its commerce, there is 
not much to be faid. Though the ffiort time that has elapfed 
tince Ruffia began to make a figure in the world, does not 
furnifti us with a full proof of this, yet the prefumption is in 
its favour; for, even in early times, its commerce * has been 

mu 

* In the year 1569, the Czar John Bafifides, who was a great tyrant, 
gave to Queen Elizabeth an exclufive patent to the whole trade of Muf- 
covy, (Cambden, page 403), and !he, in return, agreed that, in cafe of 
a revolt of his fubjetts, he fhould have a fafe retreat in England. After 
the death of John Bafilic'es, his fon Theodore revoked the patent. During 
the exiftence of that patent, the Englilh carried goods along the river Dwina, 
in boats made of a fingle tree, which they towed up the fiream as far as 
Walogda. From thence they carried goods feven days journey over land 
to Yeraflaw, then down the Volga to Aflracan, where they built Blips, 
frofied theCifpian fea, and fold their manufactures in Perfia. This was 
3 a very 
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ft ill more infignificant than its confequence as a nation: and 
as a farther confirmation of this opinion, we may juft confi- 
der what all the RuJJias united would be, were they as well 
cultivated and civilized as England, and if manufactures 
flourilhed equally under a free government. The immenfe 
empire would, in that event, be able to fvvallow up all the 
other powers of Europe, in cafe of war; and, in times of 
peace, might have every neceflary, and almoft every article of 
luxury, without importing a fingle calk of goods from any 
European nation. 

a very bold mercantile adventure; but, from the difficulty and difcourage* 
ment, was never renewed, (Cambden, page 418). This happened about 
fifteen years before we had any trade with Turkey, and the eftablithment 
of that company. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

TO 

AFRICA. 

CHART XVI. 


THE nature of this trade, certainly not the moll honourable 
in the world, affords room for much investigation and remark 
in a moral or humane point of view: in a political or a com¬ 
mercial light it is perhaps lefs confpicuoufly an objeft of at¬ 
tention. It confifts chiefly of commodities that are conlidered 
as holding a firll rate place in the animal and the mineral 
world, for which in return the Africans receive the moll ralo¬ 
cally articles that the ingenuity of Europeans has found means 
to produce. In return for our fellow creatures, for gold, and 
for ivory, we exchange the bafell of thofe articles that are 
fuited to the talle or the fancy of a defpicable fet of barba¬ 
rians. Whether the fpirituous liquors or the fire-arms that 
are fent there are moll calculated for the dellru&ion of the 
purchafers, might become a queltion not very eafy to deter¬ 
mine. The noxious quality of the one is at lead equalled by 
the danger attending the ufe of the other. There does not 
feem to be that regard to honour in this trade, which ought 
to make part of the nice chara&er of the Englilh merchant, 
unimpeachable, and unimpeached, upon the ’Change of Lon¬ 
don or of Amflerdam. It feems as if we kept our honour for 
ourfelves, and that with thofe barbarians (who are more our 
inferiors in addrefs and cunning, than perhaps in any thing 

* elfe) 
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elfe) no honour, humanity, or equity, were at all ne* 
ceflary.: 

The nations of Europe who have drftinguifhed themfelves 
by the appellation of civilized, and of Chriftians, have uni¬ 
formly Ihewn this bafe difpofition; and there is not more 
reafon for faying that hawks will kill pidgeons, than that 
Europeans make free with the lives, property, and pofleffions 
of the natives, whether of India, Africa, or America. No¬ 
body will fay that if the hawk could eat the pidgeon, without 
putting it to death, “ it would not do fo.” And if an Euro¬ 
pean can enrich himfelf without injuring the natives of thefe 
defencelefs countries, he is willing to do it; but we are un¬ 
acquainted yet with any crime or any cruelty, that would 
over-balance the love of gain in the breaft of Europeans, 
when dealing with defencelefs natives, whether they are the 
more civilized inhabitants of Peril, the irafcible ones of Africa, 
or the mild natives of the Afiatic world: thofe who reap the 
fruits of their rapine, meet with the honour and regard that 
gold is generally fure to purchafe ; and the induftrious at home, 
who acquire wealth by a more honourable means, fhare in the 
ignominy thrown upon their country, without having them¬ 
felves fufficient regard to national chara&er, or to juftice, to 
put the mark of difgrace and averfion upon fuch actions. 

The advantage that arifes from the cultivation of our Well 
Indian plantations, by means of Haves, is much difputed. It 
has been affirmed by many, that the labour of Haves is more 
expenfive than that of hired fervants ; and there is reafon to 
believe that it is !o; for, from the nature and conHitution ot 
men, we may be well convinced that no puniflunent can ope¬ 
rate fo effe&ually as the love of gain. Men are often found 
in that flate when they are hardened again!! the fear of pain, 

but 
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but never where they are indifferent to the pleafures pur- 
chafed by money. Another thing is, that the moft arbitrary 
m.ifter cannot give a willing mind; and who is there among 
men who does not know, that the degree of labour of which 
the human body is capable, is regulated full as much by the 
temper of the mind, as by the firength of the body ? 

In this country, houfes for labour, or the works to which 
notorious criminals are confined, never pay the expenfe, becaufe 
they are brought in competition with the labour of free men . 
Were the labour of flaves, in like manner, oppofed to that of 
free men (feafoned and fuited to the climate) it is probable if. 
alfo would be found not to pay. Natives of Britain probably 
cannot undergo that labour which is neceffary to cultivate 
plantations in hot climates; befides, they do not leave this 
country with an intention to labour at the meaner employ- 
ments. But our idands are different from other parts of the 
world, if they require a continual fupply of new people from 
other countries. Allowing, however, that they do require a 
fupply, it cannot be fo confiderable as to oblige great num¬ 
bers to be imported every year, if they were properly treated. 
It may perhaps be faid, that good treatment will not do with 
negroes; at firft it might not, but they would loon be con- ' 
vinced that it was their intereft to behave well, and they 
would do it. No man would with to emancipate the whole 
(laves in an ifland at once, but it might be done by degrees, 
and laws might previoufly be made for the purpofe of regu¬ 
lating them, when made free. Perhaps it might be neceffary 
to prevent them from ever purchafing land, and to lay them 
under fome other reftri&ions of that kind: perhaps alfo it 
might be neceffary to make a different fet of punithments for 
crimes committed by them or their defendants; and if it 
were expe&ed that money or territory were to be the reward 
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of this experiment, it would foon be made, in this age of ad¬ 
venture ; but as that might not be the cafe, and as humanity 
is the great argument, it is likely that it will not have much 
weight with thofe people, on whom alone its operation is of 
any importance. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

TO 

GUERNSEY, JERSEY, and ALDERNEY. 

CHART XVI. NO. 2 . 


TtllS branch of our trade, which is but fmall in amount, 
when compared with mod of thofe which have been repre- 
fented in this work, is not fmall when we confider the extent 
of country, and .the numbers of inhabitants in thefe little 
illands, who are very indudrious. 

It mu ft occur to every perfon naturally, that the fmaller a 
diftrid or an illand is, the exports and imports will be the 
greater when compared with the number of inhabitants. 
Take the exports and imports of all Europe with the other 
quarters of the world, confidering Europe as one country, and 
it will not be found to amount to one (lulling a perfon per 
annum. Take the amount in Britain, it will be found about 
forty (hillings a perfon. Confider what is bought and fold by 
a (ingle village, and it will be ftill greater than that. And 
laft of all, a (ingle labouring family buys all that it ufes, and 
fells all that it produces; and the meaneft family taken in 
this way, does, proportionally, more buying and felling than 
the richeft date taken in a body. Confider the whole earth 
as one date, and it neither exports nor imports. 

The internal trade, and external, which include all the 
foreign and domeftic tranfa&ions of men, amount together, to 
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the whole wealth produced by any nation, diflridt, or family. 
As thefe tw'o quantities compofe a third, the increafe of one 
of the quantities mufl: be attended with the diminution of the 
other. Thus, fuppofe there is as much uncultivated ground 
in England, as, if cultivated, would grow as much flax as we 
import, then fliould our imports become lefs by all the flax, 
and our internal trade would increafe; fo that to form a real 
eftimate of the wealth of a country, a vaft number of things 
come in. The exports and imports form a good bafis for the 
inquiry, but mufl be compared with thofe other circumflances 
of internal commerce and population. In treating of Ruffia, 
it was obferved, that it might be opulent and luxurious with¬ 
out any foreign trade at all, on account of its great extent, 
and variety of foil and climate; and farther, that at prefent 
its commerce is inconflderable, when compared with its ex¬ 
tent. Every perfon who pays attention to thefe fubje&s, mufi 
foon know this fa6t, and it is of particular confequence that it 
fliould be always kept in view, elfe they will be liable to make 
very falfe conclufions. 

When fome old fa<5ts are told, without confidering all thefe 
things, England feems formerly to have been a very mean, 
poor country ;* but when they enter into the calculation, we 
And that part of its great trade is occafioned by adtual wealth, 
and part by different habits of life; for fuppofe we fliould 
choofe to live without the produdlions of the Wed, as we did 
four hundred years ago, and prefer Englifli cloth and Englifli 

* The chief judiciary of England, Jeoffery Fitzpierce, gave the king 
two good Norway hawks for a licence for Walter la Madine, to export one 
hundred pound weight of cheefe out of the country. See Hume, Appen¬ 
dix II. page 133. And this was only a common tranfa&ion, and the 
manner in which the revenues of cufloms was originally inftituted and 
levied. 
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food to the effeminate and luxurious fabrics and produ&ions 
of the Eaft; our own malt liquors to the wines of France and 
Spain; our trade would be back at a very low ebb in a fliort 
time ; though it is pofiible that even then we might be inter¬ 
nally very rich, powerful, and luxurious in our own way. 

To reafoning like this, which applies to all commerce what¬ 
ever, more or lefs, we mufl attribute the amount of this com¬ 
paratively confiderable trade to thefe fmall iflands. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the TRADE 

WITH 

ITALY, including VENICE. 

CHART XVII. 


THERE is fcarcely any branch of trade that admits of fewer 
remarks than that carried on between this country and 
Italy. 

The commerce, which is not great in its amount, is not 
increafed by any artificial means. The naturally fine, luxu¬ 
rious, and elegant produ&ions of that country, will always 
oblige every polifhed and luxurious nation to apply there, 
either dire&ly or indirectly, for thofe things which no other 
part of the world can furnifh in an equally perfeCt ttate; and 
the indolent habits of men who boaft of being defcended from 
the matters of the world, will lay them under an equal necef- 
fity of applying to the lefs noble but more induttrious part of 
mankind. 

No country in the world has undergone fo many reverfes 
as Italy. After firft emerging from iniignificance, by fub- 
duing all its neighbours, and after being ruined by the luxury 
occafioned by their fpoils, and falling a facrifice to its own 
wealth and glory, it exalted itfelf a fecond time, and governed 
by religion the minds of men, with a more defpotic fway, than 
it had by arms governed their perfons. This fecond reign 
having alfo come to an end, the inhabitants of that country, 

famous 
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famous for arms, religion, and the fine arts, cannot ftoop to 
the drudgery of common induftry, and it is now inferior to 
moft other nations in thofe mechanic arts, by which power, 
wealth, and political confequence, are in this age acquired. 
It exhibits a ftriking example of the evanefcent nature of 
wealth and power, when not fupported by induftry and eco¬ 
nomy. The feat of arts, of arms, and of Auguflus, after ha¬ 
ving been divided into a number of fmall principalities, of 
little confequence to the commerce or the politics of the reft 
of Europe, has at laft entirely loft its power and confequence, 
by the recent revolution effected there by the arms of France. 

The induftrious manufacturers of the north will always be 
able to furnifh indolent Italy with fome of their manufactures, 
and will never ceafe to regain the productions of that luxu¬ 
rious and fertile country 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON T1IE 

GREENLAND TRADE. 

CHART XVIII. 

t.—. —5=5=5=.; 

THIS branch of our trade, which confifis of fifliing, (chiefly 
for whales.) is one, under eireumftances peculiar to itfelf, and 
widely differing from thofe others on which we have been be¬ 
llowing our attention. 

In the divifion that takes place between mercantile and 
manufacturing bufinefs, fifliing ought to take its place under 
that of the latter: it is the production of manual labour, and 
not the transferring of property. If goods are carried from 
Surinam or Japan, their value is but increafed by change of 
place or change of pofTeffor; but when a fifli is brought from 
the bottom of the ocean, its value, whatever it may be, is 
created; for no man would give a farthing for a fifli, even if 
it were a whale, while it is at large in the ocean. The 
chance of being able to catch the fifli is indeed offome value; 
but that is not the value of the fifli, which depends entirely on 
its being caught. It may appear that paying rent for a fifhery, 
(of falmon for infiance) is giving money for the fifli that are in 
the water; but it is not fo in any degree; it is only giving 
money for the chance of catching the fifli. If the privilege of 
fifliing on a certain fpot belongs to an individual; or, in other 
words, if the laws of the country give an individual a right to 
all the fifli that are caught on that fpot, then may that right, 
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like any other, be let or fold, and the value of the fifli is, 
increafed by that price, in the fame manner as the price of 
corn is increafed by the rent of land. Nobody, however, 
would venture to fay, that the farmer who rented an efiate, 
paid the landlord for the corn that was to grow upon it; he 
would only fay, that he bargained for leave to cultivate the 
ground for his own advantage. 

When there is no rent paid, the value of the fifli confifis, 
altogether, in the labour and expenfe of catching them; and the 
effeCts, in a commercial view, are the fame as if a number of 
men created the fifh out of nothing, or out of water, by the 
work of their hands. 

Salt is univerfally faid to be manufactured, though the man¬ 
ner of procuring it is of the fame nature with fifhing, and, in¬ 
deed, is performed in a manner not very unlike that in which 
lome favages catch fifli; and though our procefs of making 
fait is, in its praCtice, not very like that of fifhing, in principle 
they are exaCtly the fame. The operation is, to feparate the 
minute particles of fait, which float in water, from the water 
itfelf. To do this, the water and fait are both put in a pan, 
and the water is evaporated by fire, leaving the fait behind. 
To feparate fmall fillies from water, they are both put in a 
net-bag, and the water runs off through holes that are too 
minute to admit the fifli to pafs, which are therefore left he- 
hind. So there is in reality a greater fimilarity between ma¬ 
king fait and catching fmall fillies, than there is between the 
fifhing for oyfters and for whales. 

It may feem unneceflary to prove that fifhing is a manu¬ 
facture, or (not to offend language) of the nature of a manu¬ 
facture ; but it is of high importance, that it fliould be gene¬ 
rally 
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rally known to be fo; for manufa&ures, in point of doing 
good to a country, hold a much higher rank than merchan¬ 
dize, and are generally underhood to do fo. The exigence 
too, of this branch of fitliery depends more upon public fupport 
and opinion, than many others; and it is one of the molt be¬ 
neficial : therefore, whatever can tend to railing its confe- 
quence, in a public view, is not only ufeful but necefiary. 

The molt magnificent firu6tures that art and labour have 
produced, which float upon the lurface of the ocean, owe 
their origin to the defire that pervades equally the favage bar¬ 
barian, and the molt luxurious priqce, from the rude Hot¬ 
tentot to the molt fenfual Apicius, that of catching or of eat¬ 
ing filh. When that art was firft difcovered, neither philofo- 
phy nor public fpe&acle had attained the pitch which is 
necefiary to induce a few individuals of the prefent age to 
venture in a new element; real neceflity, or fenfual appe¬ 
tite, were alone motives fufficient to attempt the unambitious 
natives of the dry land to venture upon the water: and in- 
confiderable as the portion of our prefent naval (kill required 
for filliing may be, yet without the afiiltance derived from that 
art, we cannot trace the different Heps by which we arrived 
at the prefent excellence in naval affairs. It has often been 
alferted, that fifheries are necefiary to maintain the ftrength 
and dignity of the Britifli navy, and it is unfortunate that it is 
not more univerfally believed. 

Except agriculture and fifhing, the far greater number of 
the arts of peace tend to the efiiminacy of the human frame. 
The other arts are inimical to that robult body, and hardy 
mind, which will always be necefiary to the welfare of a Hate, 
while the nations fettle their difputes by force; and of thole 
two, filhing and agriculture, the former is the moll immedi¬ 
ately 
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ately ferviceable to oar ftrength in time of war; for in addi* 
tion to ftrength of body and habits of life, it adds a degree of 
Ikill that is capable of being foon made fufficient for the fer- 
vice of this country. Of all the different branches of the 
ftfliery bufinefs, that carried on in the North feas for whales 
is perhaps the beft for a nurfery of feamen, and gives them a 
greater degree of health and ftrength than perhaps any other 
trade. The cold pure air, and the eafe they enjoy on board 
velfels that are pretty large and commodious, all together, 
make the men remarkably vigorous and healthy. 

Befides the real advantage the fifhery gives, in rai/Ing men 
for the fervice in time of war, it affords a relative advantage 
alfo, by preventing the Dutch, and other nations, from ha¬ 
ving a greater number of fifhermen than they at prefent have; 
for were it not for our rivalling the Dutch in fitheries in times 
of peace, we fliould not be able to rival them in fighting in 
times of war. Advantageous as this bufinefs is in all thefe 
refpe6ts, in a ftrictly commercial fenfe it has not anfwered well 
yet; for it has never paid merely of itfelf, but has been flip- 
ported very wifely by a bounty from government. Could that 
bounty be increafed fo as to double the trade, it would be ftill 
better for the public. 

The fifheries deferve encouragement on a greater number 
of claims than any other thing whatever; they will in the end 
be as productive of private wealth as they always have been, 
and will be productive of public ftrength, and national refpec- 
tability. 

All thofe things that make a nation richer, ftronger, or 
more happy ; or that tend to exalt national character, but that 
will not pay individuals, deferve public encouragement. 

Learning 
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Learning and the fine arts exalt national chara£ler, and in- 
creafe happinefs; therefore, they have by great and wife mo- 
narchs generally been confidered as proper objects for patron¬ 
age ; for, without they were at firft taken by the hand, they 
would not pay the individuals, and therefore they would not 
exifl; for it is an axiom, that what will not pay, will never 
exift in any extenfive degree; every thing muft either pay or 
be paid. 

The veflels that are ufed for the Greenland fifhery are of a 
larger fize than coafting veffels, and it employs many veffels 
that would otherwife be ufelefs at the end of a war; by which 
means a confiderable lofs is prevented. 

The bufinefs is a very precarious, rather than an unprofita¬ 
ble one, for it pays very highly fome years; but as the tinie 
in which the bufinefs is generally done, or lofi, for the fea- 
fon, is but a few weeks (for before and after the time that 
the main body of the whales pafs* there is but little done) it is 
not expe6ted to be very uniformly equal. 

It appears from this chart that the trade increafes; but the 
real amount of bufinefs done is certainly confiderably above 
what it is here dated to be, for this is not one of the articles 
that attra&s much the minute attention of the cufiom-houfe 
officers. 

With regard to the fmall trade to Bermuda, no obfervations 
occur. 
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FINANCIAL PART 

OF THE 

POLITICAL ATLAS. 


OBSERVATIONS on the REVENUES 

OF 

ENGLAND and FRANCE, 

FROM THE 

Middle of the 1 6 th Century till the prefent Time . 

CHART XIX. 


As England and France are the two powers in Europe 
which have flood the mod prominently forward in deciding its 
differences, I have thought it would be well to give the pro- 
grefs of the revenues of each, in order to compare them from 
the earlieft period, that the documents are to be found correft, 
that is, from the year 1550. 

Till the revolution in 1688, the Englifh line of revenue 
cannot be abfolutely depended upon, but it is not far wrong. 
From that epoch, when our national debt firft begun, the ex- 
penfes have rifen with an immence rapidity, and it is eafy to 
fee that they muft continue to do fo. Not only do the ex- 
penfes increafe as the intereft of debt augments, but the free 
revenue necelfarily keeping pace with the expenfes of the 
times, adds confiderably to our annual embarralfments by aug¬ 
menting alfo. 
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At this moment, were we to make peace, the peace efta- 
blifliment could not probably be lefs than 30,000,000; though, 
previous to this war, as we fee, it was only 16 millions, which 
is a fudden change indeed, and one that will be the more 
felt, that France, with whofe expenditure was heretofore 
greater than our’s, will now be not equal to one-half of it.— 
This work is intended to reprefent the paft, and by no 
means lead to obfervations on its future increafe. Each 
perfon muft then draw his own conclufions from the fads 
here exhibited in fo legible a charader. Equals in bra¬ 
very, and emulating each other for ages in the arts of 
peace, and the exertions of war, fometimes friends and fome- 
times enemies, but always rivals, we fee the two nations 
advancing in revenue and expenditure with a pretty equal 
pace, till the revolution of 1789 changed the bufinefs, and 
has very nearly freed France from all her debts, while it has 
almoft doubled thofe of England. So great a change muft 
have important confequences. The equilibrium, that hitherto 
exifted, is certainly deftroyed; it is indeed true that France 
has confumed its capital in a great meafure, as well as got 
rid of its debts,* but capital can never be long wanting in a 
nation fo fertile, and fo full of induftrious and adive inhabi¬ 
tants as France. The rapidity with which public affairs ap¬ 
proach a crifis is fuch as promifes a fpeedy folution of the 
queftion, as to the effeds of lb fudden a change on the 
finances of two rivals and neighbours, whofe increafing ex- 
penfes have kept pace with each other for nearly three centuries. 

* France pa'd about the fame fum for intereft of money borrowed that 
England did before the year 1789, but one half was on annuities ( Rentes 
Pbgerei), fo that the capital owing was not equal by above three-fourths. 
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OBSERVATIONS of the CHART, 

REPRESENTING THE 

NATIONAL DEBT. 

CHART XX. 


THE expenfes of all nations have been greater in times of 
war than of peace; and when mankind were but in a very 
rude ftate, they learned from experience, the neceffity of 
hoarding money in peaceable times, in order to be able to 
fupport thofe wars which they knew might be expe6ted.— 
This fyftem was long pra&ifed, and we have not yet feen two 
centuries elapfe fince it was fully exploded. Though this was 
the natural way, and indeed the only one at. firft, yet it is one 
that would not anfwer at all in the prefent Rate of things. The 
money neceflary to defray the expenfes of war were inconfi- 
derable in the ancient world, compared with what they are in 
this; then the chief expenfes were defrayed by individuals, 
for they alternately ravaged each other’s countries, and private 
property was feized for the maintenance of public armies. 
When the confederate nations of Greece performed the 
mighty expedition againft Troy, which the genius of Homer 
has rendered immortal, the armament mutt have coft the 
Greeks confiderable fums; but after the fiege began, they lived, 
and carried on war for many years, at the expenfe of Trojan 
territory; and the Trojans, as individuals, fupported the 
chief burden of the war. Alexander’s wars, and thofe of 
the Romans in latter times, were carried on in the fame man¬ 
ner ; for, had they payed as we do, the countries of Gaul 
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and of Britain would never have reimburfed the original ex* 
penfe of conqueft. It has only been in the modern times, 
that war has become the bufinefs of the ftate alone, and not 
of individuals. During the prefent conteft, the French have 
adopted the ancient fyftem with fuccefs. 

It is not neceflary to infift on the impoflibility of laying up 
money to ferve for future wars, as it is totally inconfiftent with 
the prefent ftate of things; the mode of borrowing, from 
money holders, is certainly much better adapted to the cir- 
cumftances of a commercial ftate; and the principle upon 
which the Brititli funds are condu&ed is a great improvement 
upon the original mode of borrowing ; but, like other things 
that anfvver well, we are too ready to have recourfe to it. 

There are only two ways of borrowing; the one is at the 
natural rate of intereft of the country, in which cafe the ca¬ 
pital remains unpaid, and fiill due to the lender; the other is, 
when more than common intereft; is paid ; in which latter cafe, 
both capital and intereft determine and end at a certain day. 
Ail loans, whatever may be their particular nature, come 
under one of other of thefe heads. There are likevvife only 
two motives for borrowing money. One is to ufe in trade, 
or to improve grounds, in which cafe a gain is generally pro¬ 
duced that pays the intereft as it becomes due, betides a pro¬ 
fit, which, in time, repays the original debt, and leaves fome 
gain remaining to the borrower. 

The other occafion for borrowing money is merely to ufe 
in living, in expenfe, in pleafure, or to pay debts; in which 
cafe no profit is produced, and the borrower muft pay both 
the intereft and capital from other funds or refources, as itfelf 
produces none. 
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This laft-meniioned caufe for borrowing is ruinous in its 
nature, as the other, when wifely done, is advantageous; and 
if Joans of this fort are to be contracted, it is molt advanta¬ 
geous to borrow them at a high rate of intereft, to determine 
at a certain day. Money borrowed for the purpofe of carry¬ 
ing on bufinefs, on the contrary, fhould be borrowed upon the 
loweft rate of intereft, as it is producing a fund to repay the 
capital. 

The nature of national loans is of the firft of thefe kinds 
that do not produce a fund; therefore they fliould be at high 
intereft, that.they may determine at a certain day ; for if not, 
they will continue to accumulate. 

The effeCl, which is before us in the chart, is the natural 
one of perpetual loans ; for though it might have been ma¬ 
naged a little better, or a little worfe, as long as it continued 
upon this plan, it muft have increased, unlefs as much money 
had been levied in time of peace, as would pay off the debt 
contracted in the previous war; but if this were done, it would 
be the fame with annuities, becaufe it would be raifing taxes 
to pay off, at a certain time, the capital of the debt. That, 
however, has not been done, except, during this laft war, 
content with getting pofielTion of the money, we have left to 
future generations the trouble of repaying it. 

The national debt, as here reprefented, is in real millions 
fterling, not in thenominal millions of three per cents, four and 
five per cent, ftock. I have confidered it as all borrowed at 
five per cent, and as being at par, that is to fay, I eftimale the 
capital by the annual intereft, multiplying the latter by 20, 
this mode is, 1 think, more accurate than any other, and is in¬ 
finitely more fimple. 
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In the year 1786, a linking fund of an annual million was 
eftablithed for the paying off the capital of the debt which, 
if docks were always at par, it would accomplilh in about 53 
years, and, lince that period, no new loan has been made that 
has not had a linking fund attached to it, nearly in an equal 
proportion, that is to fay, of one per cent, annually on the ca¬ 
pital, the effeft of one per cent, will be to reduce the capital 
in about 50 years alfo, fo that we may now conlider the 
whole of the debt as reducible in nearly about that term. 

So many calculations and theories have been made and en¬ 
tered into about the cataftrophe that the accumulated debt 
would produce, and the fum it now amounts to is fo much 
greater than was thought to be pollible, that people are now 
become totally incredulous with refpect to the crifis that evi¬ 
dently approaches, we lhall therefore fay nothing on that fuh* 
je£L One party fuppoffs the evil nearly at hand, another 
dilbelieves every prediction of the fort; and the truth is, that 
from the diminution, or depreciation of the value of money, 
added to the increafmg relources of the nation, our load of 
debt lies much. lefs heavy on us than our greateft calculators 
expected ; but, of late years, the effects they foretold are be¬ 
coming manifeft. The high prices of provifions, the demands 
made every where for the increafe of the price of labour, and 
the general penury of the middle and lower claffes—thefe 
are the effects of heavy taxation, of which our debts alone are 
the caufe. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the OPERATION 

OF A 

SINKING FUND of ONE MILLION, 

applied unalienably to the Redudion of the National Debt . 
CHART XXI. 


This chart is of the fame dimenfions, and upon the fame 
fcale with that which reprefents the increafe of the debt, 
in order that no miftake or perplexity may arife in drawing 
between the two an exa6t comparifon. 

The part that is ftainedblue reprefents the manner in which 
the debt will diminilh. The line of years/ from which the 
numbers at the bottom begin, is the year on which the ope¬ 
ration of the fund commenced. The curved line by which 
the blue part is bounded, is that in which the debt will de- 
creafe. This curve, reckoning the probable expenfe of ma¬ 
nagement, and the inconfiderable annuities that will fall in, 
is very near the calculation; and the molt pertinacious cannot 
fay that it differs two years from that on which the fund was 
inftituted. Every calculation, refpefting the payment of the 
debt, muft in fome degree be founded upon uncertainty, as 
the price of the funds at the time of redemption will accelerate 
or retard the progrefs in proportion as they are above or be¬ 
low par, and there is no pofhbility of calculating what thofe 
prices may be at any given time. 

g 4 


The 
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The curved line, which is nearly a parabola, (hews the pro- 
grefiive diminution of the debt, previous to the loans which 
have been made during this war; and to each of which a 
linking fund of on e per cent . has very properly attached, by 
which the money borrowed will be paid off, as (hewn by the 
yellow line. 

The accelerating progrefs of a fund, aCting on the princi¬ 
ple of compound intereft, has been thrown as it w ere into ridi¬ 
cule, by the extravagant calculations of arithmetical pedants; 
not that they have made wrong ftatements, but by imagining 
oafes, which the nature of things prevent from ever being 
realized. The accumulation of one penny, for a great number 
of years, producing a fum which would pay the national debt, 
though in theory true, is fo extravagant, that one would think 
it was ftated in order to give the appearance of fiClion to what 
is the refult of accurate calculation. 

The cafe in faCt is, that when money has accumulated to a 
conliderable fum, it becomes impracticable to employ it with¬ 
out expenfe and rifk and both the rifk and expenfe increafe in 
a double proportion with the amount of capital; and finally, 
the employment of the money w'ould become impracticable. 
The theories, therefore, of accumulation appear fictitious; and 
they are fo to a certain degree, that is, that they cannot be 
realized. 

In regard to paying off debt the cafe is quite different; for 
fo far as that goes, the full advantage is derived, and the pro¬ 
grefs ftill farther haftened by the diminution of expenfes on the 
adminiflration. Thofe theories that are incapable of being 
realized in accumulating millions, are quite practicable in pay¬ 
ing them off, a truth, of which England already begins to feel 
the good effeCts. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

MONEY GRANTED for SERVICES, 
From the Year 1722 to the Year 1800 . 

CHART XXII. 


This is taken from the accounts laid before parliament of 
the fervices of the different years. The amount depends 
chiefly upon whether it is war or peace at the time. 

Thefe grants are the original form in which the national 
debt exifted. The manner is fhortly thus: Troops, (hips, &c. 
are firfl voted by parliament, for the fervice of the year, and 
eftimates made from the votes, are laid before the houfe, and 
whatever they amount to more than the receipts of the trea- 
fury, is borrowed; the parliament laying on taxes to pay the 
intereft. If the taxes produce lefs than that interefl, the de¬ 
ficiency is fupplied by additional ones next year; and if 
they amount to more, the furplus goes in diminution of the 
Joan of the following year; or if it is time of peace, and no 
loan is wanted, it is applied to paying off debt. 

The amount of fupplies is, upon the whole, on the in- 
creafe; for though they have fallen at the end of each war, 
yet they do not return to their ufual ftate. 


The 
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moneV granted for services. 


The value of money is not the fame that it was in the year 
1720: this is one reafon for part of that increafe; but, it 
evidently appears, that expenditure in every line rifes in a 
proportion greatly exceeding the depreciation of money, it 
would however exceed the bounds of this work, and would be 
a deviation from the plan, were we to attempt to enter into 
an examination of the various caufes, of which, however, the 
pepreciation of money muft be allowed to be one of the 
greateft. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

EXPENDITURE of the NAVY. 

CHART XXIII. 


THIS department confumes a confiderable part of the 
money granted for fervices, and rifes the fame years that 
it rifes, though not exadtly in the fame proportion. This 
alfo is taken from the accounts of eflimates laid before parlia¬ 
ment. From the nature of the navy, the extraordinaries, as 
they are called, mull vary much in different years. The ex- 
penfe of building thips is great, and their fate, when built, 
uncertain; which has occafioned an impoffibility of eftima- 
ting the expenfe before hand; but paying in navy-bills pre¬ 
vents that neceffity, and alfo prevents parliament from having 
that controul over the difburfements that it has over the other 
branches of public expenditure. 

Although the brilliant atchievements of our brave admirals, 
officers, and feamen, is not a theme for expatiating upon in 
a book on the finance of the country, yet it is fcarcely poffible, 
in laying before the public the expenditure of that depart¬ 
ment, not to fay fomelhing on a fubject fo gratifying to Englith 
minds, and in itfelf fo unexampled. 

The Roman arms, in the beft times of the republic, were 
never more univerfally and uninterruptedly fuccefsful on land 
than our fleets have lately been by fea. Whatever has been the 

pofition 
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pofition or the force of the enemy’s (hips, ours have never, 
either individually or in a fquadron, attacked without gaining 
the vidtory, fome of which have been of the mod fplendid 
fort, and all of them honourable for the officers and men en- 
gaged. 

Whatever, in the event of things and in the courfe of time, 
may be the fate of Britain and the nations with which flie has 
contended fo bravely by fea, the achievements of the Britifh 
navy, during the prefent war, will throw a luftre on its hiftory 
that will intereft future ages, as the brilliant adlions of the 
Greeks and Romans have done all thofe who have followed 
them, and as they ever will excite a lively intereft. 

It will fcarcely efcape the obfervation of thofe who atten¬ 
tively confider this chart and thofe for the army and ordnance, 
that the laft years of war are very expend ve, and the two or 
three firft coft proportionally but little, and that it has uni¬ 
formly been fo, from which the evident and diredl cone! 11 don 
is, that our efforts, at the beginning of a war, are feeble, and 
that the national exertions are only called forth by degrees, 
than which, no mode of adting can be more ruinous. It is 
well known that the American war was badly condudled in 
this refpedl, and the prefent one has not been much better, for 
though bravery has triumphed, yet inferiority in numbers has 
coft much blood and hard fighting which might have been 
faved. 

The duration of wars would be Ieffened and fuccefs infured, 
as far as fuch a thing is poffible, were this nation, the moment 
it began a quarrel, to difplay its whole force and vigour, and 
ftrike fome great blow before the enemy could be prepared. 
It is to be hoped that in future this will be the cafe. 
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. .. . .. 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

EXPENDITURE on ACCOUNT 


OF 

LAND FORCES and of the ORDNANCE. 

CHARTS XXIV. AND XXV. 


THESE chart rifes and fall like that of the navy, only more 
fuddenly. It would be very defirable to know the numbers 
of troops retained in pay at different times ; but the eftimates 
and papers laid before the houfe, do not ftate it with fufficient 
accuracy, to enable us to do that. 

The expenditures of the army feem to have been very great, 
when we confider the number of men, and their pay. Sup- 
pofing there were 100,000 men employed, at 4 s. a day, one 
with another, officers and men, it would not have amounted 
to the expenfe, either in Germany, or during the laft war in 
America. But the different fums expended for hired troops 
from Germany, &c. &c. make it very difficult to compare the 
number of men with the money expended. 


The pay of foldiers is lately raifed, and many other cir- 
cumftances tend to increafe expenfes of the late years. 


The 
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The obfervations that apply to the land army in general, 
apply likewife to the ordnance, which, properly fpeaking, is 
only a particular branch of that department. Our numerous 
colonies and garrifons abroad have had a great (hare in aug¬ 
menting the expenfes of the ordnance. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the PRICE 

OF 

FLOUR DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS 
AT MARK-LANE. 

CHART XXVI. 


This fubjeCl, in itfelf fo important, has of late attracted the public atten¬ 
tion in a very high degree. Thofe who are for the liberty of commerce, 
(an improper phrafe) wifh the buyer and confumer to be left equally free. 
Another clafs of perfons recommend making laws and regulations to enforce 
fales of corn under certain prices. The queftion is as intricate as it is 
important, but too long to difeufs here, although it might be wrong to 
pafs it bver entirely in filence. 

Perfett freedom of commerce, that is to fay, commerce without regula¬ 
tions, is juft as wild an idea as the perfedl liberty and equality conceived 
by the French in 1789$ and it is not a little fingular that both opinions 
were foftered and fupported by the fame fed of economifts. Law muft, in 
fome cafes, interfere to counteract the machinations and combinations of 
men; the queftion then is, not a pure quefticn to be difeuffed by reafon, 
but one, in the folution of which, policy and experience muft enter and 
operate. 

The commerce carried on in grain is already under fome reftri&ion; 
therefore, in fa<ft, the queftion of the interference of law and regulation is 
determined already, and it only remains to find out how far and in what 
cafes it ought to be applied. 

The great and wril-deferved reputation of Mr. Adam Smith, one of the 
ableft writers on commerce, who was an advocate for free trade, on the 
principle that free trade finds its level , has made many people blindly follow 
his principles, and, to quote his opinion, has flood in place of argument j 
but with all due deference to the opinion of that great man, (with whom 
the author of this had the honour of being pcrfonaUy acquainted,) it muft 
3 be 
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be allowed that lie in this argument omitted to divide commerce into two 
forts, which are governed by different principles, his arguments and theo¬ 
ries being all applicable only to one fpecies of corinmerce, that is, where the 
articles are fuch that the feller and the purchaser are entirely independent 
of each other. 

When the demand for an article is dependent on tafte, caprice, or the 
will of the buyer, he is totally free from the feller; where the article is 
neceffary, but not fo in any immediate manner, or at a fixed moment, 
the confumers enjoy a degree of independence, that prevents the neceflity of 
any interference of law or regulation; but where the quantity confumed is 
regulated by the imperious calls of nature, and even the hour and minute, 
as it were, fixed for fupplying them, the confumers become dependent on 
the fellers. This is evident; but then fay the advocates for freedom of 
trade, the concurrence of fellers will regulate that: if, however, it fhould 
be found, that, inftead of underfelling each other, the fellers fhould either 
by feeing the matter in one light, or by any caufe whatever, all coincide 
in keeping up the prices, then the fecond argument falls to the ground: 
row, it is a fadt, that the venders of grain have united in afking great 
prices, fo that fome regulation is become neceffary. 

To give an example:—Toys and trinkets may be fold at what price the 
fellers may afk; it would be abfurd to attempt any regulation, and it never 
was thought of in any country. The wages of certain forts of labour, 
and the price of fuel and beer have often been fixed becaufe combinations 
were poffible. This proves that there are two branches of commerce, fun¬ 
damentally different, and therefore not to be reafoned upon precifely in 
the fame manner. Mr. Smith, therefore, has fallen into an error, and 
never could have literally meant that he expreffed, as in other parts of his 
work, particularly on the intcreft of money, he has recommended regulation. 

This chart is meant, like the others, to (hew the faff in a ftrong point 
cf view, that thofe who fee it may reafon from it; and it is certain, that 
if the price of grain docs not foon fall, the rent of land and wages of labour 
will rife, fo as to prevent the grain from everfalling again to near its former 
price, under the prefent order of things. This would aim a blow at our 
commercial relations with the reft of Europe, that might deftroy the 
whole fyftem on which the profperity of this country is founded; there¬ 
fore, if the cries of the hungry and the needy will not make thofe in power 
interfere, let them pay attention to the deareft interefts of their country. 

THE END. 


T. BURTON, PRINTER, LITTLE QUEEN-STREET. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Juft publifhed, by the fame Booksellers, 
the 

STATISTICAL BREVIARY: 

SHEWING) 

ON A PRINCIPLE ENTIRELY NEW, 

THE 

Refources of every State and Kingdom in Europe; 

Uluftrated with ftained Copper-Plate Charts, reprefenting the 
phyfical Powers of each diftinft Nation with Eafe and Per- 
fpicui ty ; 

By WILLIAM PLAYFAIR. 

* * ’ . *i 

TO WHICH IS ADDED, 

A SIMILAR EXHIBITION OF THE POWERS OF HINDOSTAN. 


The above Work is a farther Extenfion of the Syftem of ap¬ 
pealing to the Eye, in order to compare with Eafe and Accu¬ 
racy proportional Quantities; as being of general Utility in the 
Study of Geography, it is publilhed feparate from this; but, 
as the two go with great Propriety together, it is printed on a 
Paper to bind up with the Atlas. 





